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LOVES MOSS-BACK SCHOOL BOARDS. 


The modern crime against school children lies in the thousands of unsanitary school buildings throughout the United States caused 
by inactive, non-progressive and penurious Boards of Education. 
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RECENT DECISIONS. 


Chicago, Ill. The branch appellate court re- 
cently affirmed the dismissal of Julius U. 
Pritchard, a school janitor who, after being 
discharged by the buildings and grounds com- 
mittee of the board, sought, by a writ of man- 
damus, to compel the board to reinstate him. 

In his petition for the writ the engineer con- 
tended that he could not legally be tried by 
this board because of the fact that he never 
has contributed to the school employes’ pension 
fund. The judge, however, who did not agree 
with this contention, said after quoting various 
statutes: 

“Clearly, it leaves the trial of charges aguinst 
employes of the board of education with the 
board where it rested under the act of 1895. 
The judgment of the circuit court is affirmed.” 

Joliet, Ill. The judge of the circuit court 
recently decided that the act passed by the II- 
linois legislature in May, 1905, changing the 
custody of the city school funds from the city 
treasurer to the township treasurer is valid. 
The city treasurer claimed that the act is il- 
legal, as the title was in his opinion insufficient 
to support the provisions of the statute. 

Accordingly, he had refused to turn the city 
money over to the township treasurer. The 
town collector has school tax money to turn 
over and appealed to the judge for a ruling. 

The case probably will go to the Illinois su- 
preme court for an early decision. 


Des Moines, Ia. The supreme court recently 
handed down an opinion affirming the convic- 
tion of R. E. Wick, a school direttor of New 
Hartford, who was found guilty in the district 
court of acting as agent and dealer in school 
text books while an officer of the school district. 


Cripple Creek, Colo. The board of education 
was recently sustained in a verdict that pupils 
who are not vaccinated shall not be allowed the 
privilege of attending school. 

Peoria, Il]. A local judge recently imposed a 
fine of $5.00 upon a janitor for chastising pu- 
pils. The judge held that a janitor’s duty does 
not imply an unwarranted infliction of even 
slight punishment upon refractory pupils. 

A recent decision by State Superintendent 
Alfred Bayliss of Illinois has settled the vexed 
question of residence. A well-to-do citizen of 
Rutland has a child which he permitted to live 
with its grandmother at Streator as company, 
she being alone after the death of her husband. 
The grandmother provided for all the child’s 
expenses and claimed the right to send the 
child to the public school free. This right the 
school board denied. The state superintendent’s 
decision is that the grandmother having the 
care and custody of the child, the child is a 
resident of Streator in the sense that the term 
is used in the school law and is therefore en- 
titled to free admission to the public schools. 

Topeka, Kan. The ‘school board in Coffey- 
ville has refused to obey the order of the su- 
preme court, rendered a month ago, prohibiting 
the board from separating the races in the 
public schools, and the negroes of the county 
are filing protests with the clerk of the court. 
The court held that the races may be separated 
in the schools of the first-class cities. 

The State of Michigan has instituted a suit 
against the railroads operating within its boun- 
daries which, if successful, will place $10,000,000 
in the school fund. The suit is based on a 


claim that the railroads have not paid their 
share of taxes. 
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An Ohio law specifically states that no one 
can receive any school money except the treas- 
urer of the board of education. A literal con- 
struction of the law makes it a technical viola- 
tion, at least for any officer other than the 
treasurer, to receive any school funds even if 
he deposits the same with the treasurer im- 
mediately. 


SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 


Ohio. The question of the appointment of 
enumerators to take the school census is before 
the state legislature. The proposed bill pro- 
vides for the appointment of the enumerator by 
the school director subject to the confirmation 
of the board. 


Providence, R. I. An act making provision 


‘for the establishment of branch and traveling 


libraries within the state, under the control of 
State Board of Education, and carrying an ap- 
propriation of $500, was recently introduced in 
the state legislature. The purpose of the act 
is to -render aid to libraries which establish 
branch or visiting libraries in schools or places 
approved of by the boards of education, and to 
render aid to associations which operate trav- 
eling libraries. 


Ohio. A bill is being prepared by State Sen- 
ator Pollock which will amend the existing high 
school law so as to foree scholars in any town- 
ship to attend the high school in their own dis- 
trict. If they live more than five miles distant 
from the school they are allowed by law to at- 
tend another township high school and their 
tuition must be paid by the latter. 

A bill has been recently passed by the legis- 
lature of Kentucky which will work many 
changes in the administration of the rural 
schools. One provision of the measure is the 
abolition of the school districts and also the 
oftice of school trustee. As a substitute a school 
board of four persons is provided for each 
county, one of whom shall be elected from one 
of the four districts into which the county shall 
be divided. The duties of these members shall 
be the employing of teachers, erection of schools, 
general supervision, in fact, embrace all the 
powers of the present trustees. 


Newark, N. J. A bill has been recently pre- 
sented to the state legislature which provides 
for a more uniform system of securing boards 
of education throughout the state. According 
to the provisions the mayor shall, within sixty 
days after the passage of the proposed act, ap- 
point eight persons to be members of the board 
of education, not more than four of whom shall 
belong to the same political party. 


A bill before the Mississippi legislature calls 
for thorough qualifications and undivided at- 
tention to duty on the part of county superin- 
tendents. State Superintendent Whitfield is 


urging its passage and believes it will become 
a law. 


A bill is before the Maryland legislature 
which proposes to give women who own prop- 
erty, or are mothers, the right to vote for school 
commissioners. It also makes women eligible 
to hold the office, and provides that no candidate 


for commissioner shall spend to exceed $100 in 
the campaign. 


A bill in the Ohio legislature provides for 
the selection of a director who will have power 
to veto acts by the school board, and can appoint 
superintendents and teachers. It is meeting 
bitter opposition. 

Bills before the New York legislature pro- 
pose to deprive the city superintendent of 
schools from participation in the selection of 
his twenty-six assistant superintendents, and 
also to prevent him from taking part in the se- 
lection of teachers. The bills are strenuously 
opposed by the best friends of the public schools. 

There is agitation athong the legislators in 
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MR. CLARENCE E. BENNETT. 
President, School Board, Lansing, Mich. 

favor of a state publishing house to print all 
text books required by Ohio public schools. 

A bill has passed the Iowa senate which, if 
enacted into law, will allow teachers to teach 
in any county in the state. At present they can 
teach only in the county in which they were 
examined for a certificate. 

‘Washington, D. C. Senator Cullom has in- 
troduced in congress an important educational 
bill, relating to the district. It provides for the 
abolishment of salaries for boards of education 
members; that they shall be appointed by the 
president, no qualifications as to previous resi 
dence in the District of Columbia being men- 
tioned; that the board shall report directly to 
the president. Also, that the superintendent 
shall have had at least three years’ experience 
as superintendent of schools; that every prin- 
cipal and director shall take an examination in 
order to be continued in the service, and that 
there be a consolidation of our public schools, 
such schools and school sites thereby rendered 
unnecessary to be abandoned and sold. 

A bill has been introduced in the Ohio legis- 
lature to remove school elections from partisan 
political elections, 

The bill provides that the names of all can- 
didates for board of education shall be placed 
on a separate ballot without any designation ex- 
cept for Board of Education. It also provides 
for a rotation of names in position on ballot so 
each candidate’s name will be in the same po- 
sition on the ballot the same number of times. 





Anxious Mother: Does my boy give you any 
trouble ? 

Old-Fashioned Principal: Well, I spank him 
every once in a while, but that isn’t much 
trouble. 
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What Should be the Basis for the Promotion of Teachers and 


the Increase of Teachers’ Salaries? 
By James H. Van Sickle, Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, Md. 


By “promotion of teachers” I understand ad- 
yance to positions of greater responsibility or 
authority, as, for example, head of department, 
frst assistant, vice-principal—positions in which 
ahigher order of executive ability is required 
than is essential in work limited to a single 
The kind of executive ability re- 
quired in a given position must be discovered 
chiefly by observing the individual’s way of 
doing things, his judgment displayed in meeting 
dificult situations, and his skill and tact in 
preventing difficulties from arising. An exam- 
ination serves this purpose but little except 
inso far as it widens the area of choice of can- 
didates by inviting competition from beyond 
the home locality. An examination may, how- 
ever, serve to disclose weaknesses that were not 
even suspected; and, when this is the case, its 
negative value is very great. Some scheme of 
slection, therefore, in which examination plays 
apart is advisable in filling all but the highest 
executive positions. The most ardent civil serv- 
iee reformers admit that the highest type of 
executive ability cannot be discovered by any 
examination. They advocate direct selection 
based on results achieved in similar or lower 
positions. 

In the space allotted to me, I prefer to con- 
sider the second part of the topic, “The basis 
for inerease of teachers’ salaries,” as I believe 
this to be the more vital of the two phases of 
the subject at the present time. 


class room. 


Should Not Depend Upon Grade. 


Salary should not depend upon grade taught. 
[do not here refer to extra compensation given 
in certain grades for teaching special subjects 
as Latin or a modern language, nor to the higher 
salary which in some places is given to male 
assistants, teachers of ungraded classes, or such 
special positions, but to regular salary schedules. 
To make increase in salary depend upon assign- 
ment to a higher grade is to cause teachers to 
regard their present work as temporary and of 
relatively small importance, and to divert their 
attention from the finer problems of the work 
with the group of children immediately in their 
charge. This policy in school management 
tends to lessen the efficiency of service in the 
grades from which transfer is sought. For the 
sake of the children for whom the schools exist, 
therefore, teachers should be able to secure ad- 
vance of salary in present work, not exclusively 
away from it; at least they should not be forced 
by considerations of salary to bend their efforts 
toward getting away from present work. Taste 
and aptitude should govern in such adjustments, 
and not the bad argument that your ability to 
do a certain thing well affords ground for ceas- 
ing that and going into something else. Rather 
let each find his reward, if he so desires, in 
continuing the work which he has already done 
8 well. To place a higher money value on 
teaching in the upper grades would imply that 
these grades require more of the teacher in 
edueation, training, skill and effort than is re- 
quired for thoroughly good work in lower and 
intermediate grades. If the authorities fix a 
higher salary for upper grade work, it is to be 
expected that teachers will magnify the value 


of the work that carries the higher salary and 


‘0 a proportionate extent belittle the value of 
service in lower grades. 

Teachers not well adapted to upper grade 
work will seek that work solely on account of 
the financial inducement offered. Really good 
Work anywhere costs effort.. Poor work is no 


ee™ before the Department of Superintendence, Louis- 


more to be tolerated in the intermediate grades 
than in those above. Teachers whose powers 
and aptitudes point to seventh and eighth grade 
assignment as most appropriate are not as a 
rule found averse to taking such assignments 
even where no salary inducement exists; fur- 
thermore, when a mistake is made in assigning 
a teacher it is much easier to correct that mis- 
take when such correction involves no loss of 
salary. From various points of view, therefore, 
it seems to me unnecessary and unwise to offer 
financial inducement to teachers to take upper 
grade work. It may immediately be asked, 
then, why pay high school teachers more than 
elementary school teachers? We demand of all 
who teach in elementary schools the academic 
attainments evidenced by the high school di- 
ploma; from those who are to teach in our high 
schools, the attainments evidenced by the col- 
lege diploma or its equivalent. At the point 
where we establish the higher educational re- 
quirement we may admit the force of the argu- 
ment for a different schedule of salaries based 
on the added cost of collegiate education. 

Even though we grant that a teacher can do 
business after a fashion in the lower grades on 
a smaller capital of knowledge than would be 
required to avert failure in the upper grades 
of the elementary school, we find that our rec- 
ognized national standards do not set up a 
lower educational demand for lower grade work. 
For the elementary school teacher, both in pri- 
mary and grammar grades, the recognized 
standard on the academic side is high school 
graduation. We do not willingly accept less 
even from those who are to teach in our kin- 
dergartens. 

When advance in salary comes from good 
work in any grade, teachers seek assignment to 
the grade for which they are best fitted by dis- 
position and attainments, whether that grade 
be high or low; not so, when increase in salary 
depends upon transfer to a higher grade. For 
the sake of teachers and children the superin- 
tendent should have the greatest possible free- 
dom in fixing and changing grade assignment. 
This can only be had by eliminating “grade 
taught” as a factor in salary advances. The 
same principle should hold also in the high 
schools: highest salaries should not be given 
exclusively to teachers conducting the most ad- 
vanced work; first year pupils should share 
with advanced pupils the best instruction that 
the school affords. 

Salary advance beyond a certain point should 
not be based on years of service. For a time, 
the period differing in individual cases, there 
comes increased efficiency with increased ex- 
perience. This is likely, however, after the first 
few years to be limited to ease of control with 
small increase ‘in teaching skill. There is a 
tendency, a very strong one, too, to fall into a 
lifeless routine, to lose the early interest in the 
work itself, to perform the daily duties as a 
task rather than as a vitally interesting piece 
of the world’s work. Though this tendency may 
not appear in the “born teacher,” yet the great 
army of teachers, like the great army of people 
earning their: daily bread in other occupations, 
begin their work without any heaven sent call. 
They must be trained. This training is given 
in part in normal schools and in part in actual 
service. The greatest rewards should be for 
those who render the most valuable service. In 
these days when salary advance is in the air, 
we owe it to our calling, which we hope, if not 
now, then at an early day to call a profession 
—we owe it to our profession to see to it that 


in the words of the Committee on Taxation 
of our National Association, “We can point to 
a dollar of value in service for every dollar 
added to the tax budget;” or, as I prefer to say, 
“We can point to the best possible teaching that 
the money of the taxpayers will secure.” 

This has seemed to me to be the considera- 
tion that would guide the owner of a large pri- 
vate business in employing the members of his 
foree and in fixing their salaries. To test this 
I addressed ten letters of inquiry to as many 
representative men in my city each interested 
in the management of a business involving 
large capital, and employing many subordinates. 

The questions were as follows: 

1. Do you pay level salaries in a given department? 

2. To what extent, if any, do years of service 


count in fixing salaries or in making promotions? 
To what extent is ability shown or quality of 
service rendered ? 
4. What provision is made for the aged employee 
the value of whose services is diminishing year by year? 
One writes: 
First. We do not pay level salaries in any depart- 
ment, although we are paying skilled hkabor a minimum 
rate fixed by labor unions, as we employ all union labor. 


Second. Years of service do not count in fixing 
or making promotions. 

Third. Ability and quality of service only are rec- 
ognized in fixing salaries. 

Fourth. To the extent of our ability we find sine- 
cure positions for aged employees who have been in our 
service for a number of years, but as we have an aver- 
age of a couple of thousand employees, we cannot make 
an arbitrary application of this rule. 

Another writes: 

In response to your favor. I think the question of 
merit prevails almost universally in all commercial 
houses, promotion of employees being dependent upon 
their usefulness and ability, and it is frequently the 
case that employees are promoted above those who have 
been very much longer in service. 

We do not pay level salaries in a given department, 
but there are some positions that would naturally carry 
a maximum salary, and the maximum salary is obtained 
and retained by those showing efficiency, whilst ineffi- 
cient persons do not retain those positions for any long 
period. 


From our experience, it is the exception and not the 
rule to pension employeés who have been long in serv- 
ice, but in special cases this,is done. 


In closing one makes this remark: 


Permit me to say that I fully agree with your idea 
that the same consideration should obtain in the man 
agement of public business and public money as in pri- 
vate, and I hope the time will come when Baltimore 
will be managed as economically and efficiently as are 
the cities of Great Britain and Germany, and especially 
that our schools may be conducted on broad lines solely 
for the greatest good to our children. 


These letters are typical of all. No one pays 
level salaries. No one makes salary dependent 
chiefly on years of service. All make the chief 
consideration ability shown and quality of serv: 
ice rendered. - 

- Why do not such considerations prevail more 
generally in public school work? Are public 
funds to be used with less regard to returns 
than private funds? ‘The business man does not 
hesitate to estimate the value of service, and 
arrange his salary schedule accordingly. He 
has standards of efficiency, and he applies them. 
We may differ as to the particular merit plan 
we adopt; but as professional men and women 
it seems to me that we cannot stand for level 
salaries regardless of the value of the service 
rendered so long as it ranks above failure. I 
believe further that the merit system is full of 
encouragement to those who expect to become 
teachers. Under such a system trained and ef- 
ficient teachers are not put at a disadvantage in 
competition with those poorly prepared for their 
work. 

Considerations for Salary Increases. 


In speaking of the considerations that should 
govern in salary increase, I quote with full ap- 
proval a paragraph from the last report of the 
Superintendent of Schools of Chicago. 

“Tf the welfare of the children in the schools 
is the fundamental consideration, we must be 
governed in fixing teachers’ salaries by an es- 
timate of the value of the services rendered by 
the teacher. Any consideration is invalid, ex- 


cept in so far as it affects efficiency. Any in- 
Concluded on page 18. ; 











Superintendent N. H. Chaney of Youngstown, 
Ohio, has asked the school board for authority 
to set aside, in each graded school, a room for 


backward pupils. His pian is to give such 
children instructors peculiarly fitted for helping 
them over rough places. Another of his plans 
is to have the unruly scholars in a room by 
themselves to be taught the need and value of 
‘close attention to studies and the necessity of 
obedience. 

Superintendent C. L. Simmons of Westfield, 
Mass., takes advanced ground in favor of sim- 
plifying the school curriculum. . He says: “The 
requirements are so severe that many pupils 
who have no difficulty in the lower grades are 
entirely unable to keep up with their studies, 
and drop out. <A small per cent of the classes 
are able to remain until the completion of their 
course of study, and the majority are obliged 
to drop out on account of low standing in the 
reports, or on account of overstudy.” 

A new law in Louisiana provides that parish 
superintendents of schools shall possess the qual- 
ification and have the experience of successful 
teachers. Two parish superintendents have been 
asked to resign and others are given warning. 
Louisiana is in earnest in her effort for better 
schools. 

Under a recent enactment the county and city 
superintendents of schools in California are to 
hold annual conventions. The first will meet 
at San Diego, May Ist. 

Springfield, Ill. The board of education is 
considering a new plan regarding the employ- 
ment of teachers, which, if adopted, will have 
the effect of giving the principals of the different 
schools an opportunity to say who shall or who 
shall not teach in their respective schools. 

Under the present arrangement the principal 
is held responsible for the standard of his school, 
but is not allowed to choose his teachers. The 
members of the board believe he should be con- 
sidered in the matter, and it is thought the ap- 
pointment of teachers will in the future rest 
entirely with the superintendent and principals. 

Peoria, Ill. The board of education has not 
as yet decided upon a successor to Newton C. 
Dougherty. Applications are numerous, but the 
board wishes to take the matter under thorough 
consideration before any definite action is taken. 

Grand Forks, N. D. W. E. Hoover has been 
elected superintendent of schools; Supt. W. E 
Hicks, who recently resigned, having gone to 
Cleveland. 

An experiment, in the form of moral instruc- 
tion, is to be tried in the schools of South Da- 
kota. State Superintendent M. M. Ramer has 
formulated a plan which has been accepted by 
the state educational association. This plan will 
be carried out and ethical works or text books 
on morals will be adopted. 

Newark, N. J. In his annual report, Assist- 
ant Superintendent D. B. Corson recommends 
that the probationary teaching period of young 
teachers be lengthened from one to two years. 
Mr. Corson urges that one year is not long 
enough for forming an opinion of the governing 
power, teaching ability and general fitness. The 
young teacher is struggling against such odds 
that two years must elapse before a judgment, 
without any mental reservation, is possible. 

Willimantic, Conn. The school committee 
proposes to reduce the number of courses in the 
high school from four to one. A number of 
required studies, among which the chief are 
English and history, have been determined upon 


and a system of electives from which a student 
may choose enough to round out the stipulated 
work has been prepared. Greek has been elim- 
inated from the cqurse of study altogether, but 
Latin, mathematics, the sciences and modern 
languages are well represented. 

Superintendent W. W. Ross of Fremont, 
Ohio, died March 4. He had been superintend- 
ent of Fremont schools forty years, and for 
thirty years was one of the state school exam- 
iners. He was 72 years of age. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The board of education 
granted Superintendent Edward Brooks a leave 
of absence from February 1 to March 15 to rest 
and recuperate. Mr. Brooks’ health had been 
run down in consequence of the arduous duties 
imposed upon him during the reorganization of 
the board in December. 

Superintendent W. P. Bates of Cambridge 
has arranged for a series of morality lectures 
for the public schools. President Eliot of Har- 
vard gives the matter his hearty approval. 

Superintendent Greenlee of Denver, Colo., re- 
fuses to recommend to the school board the 
erection of a $500,000 high school for South 
Denver. 

State Superintendent F. A. Cotton of Indiana 
has issued a circular directing teachers to begin 
the work of preparing for a school exhibit at 
next state fair. He would have anything that 
is representative exhibited, including manual 
work by both boys and girls. He would have 
the boys make an exhibit of corn raised by 
themselves. 

Frank O,. Draper succeeds M. J. O’Brien as 
superintendent of the Pawtucket, R. I., schools. 

Superintendent Maxwell of New York has 
asked the Board of Education to adopt a rule 
to have every child in the city registered at po- 
lice stations because it would enable the police 
and the school authorities to strictly enforce the 
Compulsory Education and Child-Labor laws. 
He also asks that special schools be provided 
for the deaf and dumb, blind and crippled chil- 
dren. 


New Ulm, Minn. Superintendent of Schools 
E. T. Critchett has been re-elected for the 
twelfth time as head of the schools—a fit recog- 
nition of excellent work for the schools. 

Supt. C. W. Hart of Woodstock, Il., has been 
appointed superintendent of the St. Charles 
Training School, which is the state school for 
delinquent boys. The position carries with it 
a salary of between $3,000 and $4,000. 

Chicago. The board has discovered that 
thirty-two principals follow other occupations 
outside of schoolroom hours. These occupations 
are those of farmers, lawyers, doctors, insurance 
agents, promoters, bee growers, stock breeders, 
editors, and lake captains. Principal Watt of 
the Graham school seems to be the most versa- 
tile man in the system. He conducts “commer- 
cial tours” through the city, leads a brass band, 
edits a magazine, and during the summer acts 
as captain of a boat which he calls “the floating 
Chautauqua.” The board rules forbid the prin- 
¢ipals to engage in other occupations. 

Wisconsin. The state civil service commis- 
sion is attempting to place the state department 
of education under its jurisdiction. State Supt. 
Cary asserts that the service will be greatly 
hindered and adversely affected by the operation 
of the merit law; that it will be impossible to 
get the most desirable and well-fitted educators 
to enter such a contest as provided for in the 
system of examinations; that the salaries are so 


low that he is compelled to urge competent edy. 
cators to accept the positions and that many of 
them make financial sacrifices to enter the state 
service under the present free appointive sys- 
tem, but would not think of resigning bette 
paid places to compete for less desirable pogj. 
tions in an examination. 

Superintendent C. G. Pearse of Milwaukee, 
Wis., will give a series of lectures on schoo} 
supervision during the summer school at Peru, 
Nebraska. Mr. Pearse organized the Trans-Mig. 
sissippi school of superintendence, which was 
the first of its kind in the United States, 

Boston, Mass. The school board has elected 
Stratton D. Brooks, superintendent of the Cleye. 
land, Ohio, schools, supervisor of the Boston 
schools. He was formerly with the Boston 
schools, is 37 years of age, a graduate of the 
University of Michigan and a successful edy- 
eator. 

Los Angeles, Cal. E. C. Moore, until recently 
professor of philosophy at the University of 
California, has been appointed superintendent 
of schools to succeed Supt. Foshay. Mr. Foshay 
severed his connection with the Los Angeles 
schools after ten years of efficient service and 
it is believed that his successor will prove 
equally as valuable. In order to get around a 
technicality in the election the board adopted 
unique methods. According to the city charter 
Mr. Moore, though chosen for the position, can- 
not come into full title, as he is a non-resident 
of the city, not having resided here 90 days, 
The board has, therefore, appointed him second 
assistant superintendent, the rules having been 
suspended and the place created. As soon as he 
becomes a resident, according to agreement, he 
will be elected superintendent. 

Cleveland, Ohio. The question of utilizing 
the high schools to a greater extent to relieve 
crowded conditions has been brought to the at- 
tention of the school board. It is stated that the 
high schools of the city and their equipment are 
valued at approximately $1,100,000 and _ that 
they are being used only four and a half hours 
a day, five days a week. The high schoois are 
severely taxed and overcrowded and this has 
suggested that some plan similar to the above be 
adopted. The superintendent favors the plan 
and a committee will soon be appointed to ar 
range in equalizing and altering the high school 
program, if possible. 

One of the most interesting papers read at the 
recent educational meeting at Louisville, Ky, 
was that of Professor George Hampl of the 
University of Michigan on “Phonetic Key No- 
tation.” The discussion of this paper was led 
by Professor Melville Dewey, director of the 
New York state library. It was urged that the 
diacritical marks used by the various diction 
aries and spellers should be made uniform. At 
present each lexicon and spelling-book uses 4 
separate system. 

Newark, N. J., Despite the protests of 4 
number of citizens, the board of education re 
cently decided not to reappoint Superintendent 
Wm. M. Swingle. Specific charges have not 
been made, but there appears to be deep feeling 
against the superintendent which the board does 
not eare to divulge. 
conferences relative to the matter have been held 
behind closed doors has raised the indignation 
ot the public and it is stated that specific 
charges against the school executive must be 
made openly. 

Crawfordsville, Ind. Superintendent W. A 
Millis has been elected for another term of three 
years. THis salary was increased from $2,000 to 
$2,250. 

State Superintendent Ramer of South Dakota 
is making plans by which high school graduates 
can enter any of the colleges of the state. 

Superintendent J. M. McConnel of Mankato, 
Minn., has been re-elected, with an increased 
salary. 
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Beautifying School Rooms and School Yards 


By Mrs. Sarah E. Hyre, Cleveland, 0. 


It is the general impression that those board 
members who are most anxious for school data 
are those who come from the smaller school dis- 
tricts. The large cities have facilities and op- 
portunities to secure the best information along 
these lines; they have monetary advantages; 
they usually have a well organized local backing 
for the investment of money for these purposes, 
while the smaller school systems have just the 
opposite. And so what I shall say to you today 
will be along the line of a general scheme of 
beautifying school rooms and school grounds, 
gnd not with much reference to any particular 
class of schools. 


Material Advantages. 

I believe the first and necessary thing for 
every Board of Education to do is to convince 
the community of the material advantage of 
beautifying school property. 

A school board cannot expend money with 
any great assurance except for the salaries of 
teachers and absolute necessities of the school 
system, unless the taxpayers are fully convinced 
that such an investment is going to bring re- 
sults. The majority of the taxpayers in a school 
district will support its Board of Education in 
beautifying its school property if they once 
realize that well kept public property enhances 
the value of private property in their own com- 
munity, and that this spirit of local: thrift and 
enterprise, which it engenders, is contagious and 
in the final results will react upon its citizenship. 

Perhaps one of the most striking illustrations 
of the material benefits of the aesthetic to the 
purely commercial side, is in the movement 
inaugurated some years since by a few of the 
great railway systems in the beautifying of 
hitherto forlorn and dilapidated rural and vil- 
lage railway stations. Prizes were offered the 
station agents for the most attractive looking 
ground and where before existed a dreary waste 
about the station, well kept lawns appeared and 
rich and even luxurious flower beds were seen. 
Section bosses got the fever, and the traveler 
upon that particular line of railway noted with 
pleasure these little artistic touches along the 
line—it might be a group of sun flowers here, a 
bed of geraniums there, and where before the 
woodbine and ivy spread rankly over the ground, 
it was now trained to creep over the wire fences, 
clothing them in a rich verdure. Railway cor- 
porations are not particularly noted for an 
overwhelming desire to cater to the artistic or 
aesthetic side unless there is a distinct commer- 
cial gain, and the gain came in the enhanced 
value of its property through the popularity of 
its line and the fact that a traveler would pre- 
fer beauty to unsightliness. Who shall say that 
this policy did not increase the general efficiency 
and morale of its employes as well as all the 
value of the property of the company? And so 
T maintain that there is a distinct material gain 
in this aesthetic side—a gain which may be 
measured in dollars and cents. 

A board of education may conceive the plans 
and vote the money, but the patrons of the 
schools, the taxpayers, the community behind 
the board are really the ones who make this 
Work possible, and this statement applies with 
equal force to the city or district school. 





The Meaning of ‘‘ Beautifying.”’ 

But what do we mean by “beautifying” and 
what is the purpose and object of such work? 
According to Webster and common usage, beau- 
tifying is the act of making things pleasing to 
the eye. As T go about and visit schools, I often 
have teachers call my attention to the beautiful 
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pictures and statuary in their buildings. These, 
in the eyes of many people, are the only things 


‘hat make a school room beautiful, and, in 


truth, beautiful pictures and statuary are an 
uplift to the mind and soul of almost every 
child as well as grown persons. But to me the 
essentials to beautiful school rooms, everywhere, 
are cleanliness, neatness, cheerfulness. In order 
to have these we must have rooms well lighted 
and well cared for, the walls painted in pleasing, 
cheerful colors and often enough to be sanitary. 
We would not consider a home beautiful that 
had a half-dozen expensive pictures and as many 
pieces of costly bric-a-brac, if the walls were 
covered with dust and smut of twelve or fifteen 
years’ accumulation, and other elements of 
cleanliness and sanitation were wanting in every 
part. 


‘ 

And so, to my way of thinking, if we wish to 
beautify school rooms, whether in city, village 
or country, we must first make them clean, 
bright, cheerful, healthful. These things the chil- 
dren have a right to demand and the taxpayer 
a duty to furnish, and then whatever of art, of 
pictures, of books we may be able to add, these 
will bring additional advantages and develop- 
ment to the child. 

I am fully aware that with the present tax 
duplicate and the levy permitted for the neces- 
sary expenses, boards of education in Ohio have 
more serious problems confronting them in pro-- 
viding suitable buildings and salaries attractive 
enough to secure able and competent teachers. 
I am conscious that the question is not so much 
the desire to possess these aesthetic auxiliaries 
as is the question of ways and means to secure 
them. This can be solved by each community, 
and in the solution will come a double victory, 
namely, the acquisition of the things desired 
and an inereased and lasting interest of the 
patrons themselves. Entertainments can_ be 
given for the express purpose of raising funds 
for this purpose and a general interest aroused 
in school work. When the cherished picture, 
piece of statuary, piano, stereopticon or what- 
ever is obtained, a permanent link in the chain 
of interest in this uplift has been forged and 
in the after years the pupil of yesterday, the 
taxpayer and patron of the schools of today, has 
a vital interest in this question and gives it his 
enthusiastic support. In this manner, pleasing, 
educational in value and permanently beneficial, 
the problems of funds may be solved. 

The Teacher Beautiful. 

But there is one work of art that ought to be 
in every school room, and it is une upon which 
every board of education has to pass, and that 
is the teacher. She should be subjected to the 
same test for beauty. She should be clean, neat, 
healthful, and the purpose of it all is to instill 


into the child’s make-up a profound regard for 
cleanliness, personal neatness, and the natural 
laws of life, and a love for the beautiful things 
through the development of his aesthetic nature. 

There certainly will be little profit to the child 
in decorating a school room with choice pic- 
tures and statuary, to cultivate a love for the 
beautiful, if aestheticism and neatness are 
wholly wanting in the teacher. For the direct 
and material effect upon the habits of a child, I 
would rather have the teacher neatly dressed, 
and properly groomed, than to have a room 
filled with the choicest pieces of art. The super- 
intendent of schools of one of our largest cities 
told me an incident of a little boy who had been 
very hard to manage. He was careless and un- 
tidy, both in school and at home. His mother 
was a negative, quiet little body who always 
dressed in black or dark colors. One day, after 
entering school in the fall, under a new teacher, 
Willie came home in great spirits, and said: 

“Qh, mamma, my teacher has on the loveliest 
dress today. She is so pretty in it that I want 
you to get a bright dress just like it. Won’t 
you come over and see it?’ 

The mother was delighted with this attitude 
toward the new teacher, and so she decided to 
go and see this wonderful being. She found 
Willie’s teacher a plain little body, but dressed 
in a pink gingham dress, costing perhaps fifteen 
cents a yard. Her hair was prettily coiled upon 
her head, and the pink gown, neatly adjusted, 
reflected color in her face that made her quite 
irresistible. It was pretty, it did attract even 
the mother. She was the first teacher that her 
boy had ever had that he loved, and who had 
been able to influence his personal habits. This 
set the mother to thinking, and in speaking of 
the matter to the superintendent afterward, she 
said: 

“Perhaps I had never paid enough attention 
to the aesthetic side of my boy’s nature.” 

Renovating Old Buildings. 

I hope that no one here will think for a mo- 
ment that I undervalue the effect of pictures, 
art and other accessories in beautifying school 
rooms, but I believe as a general proposition that 
the fundamental and primary things are clean- 
liness, neatness, cheerfulness and healthfulness 
everywhere. Perhaps you will be interested in 
knowing that Cleveland has been renewing her 
old buildings. 

The report of the Old Buildings Committee 
for 1905, of the Cleveland schools, shows that 
the class rooms in twenty-four buildings were 
painted throughout, besides a considerable num- 
ber of rooms in other buildings. In all there 
were perhaps 500 rooms and halls that were 
thoroughly renovated. The director of schools, 
after considerable experimenting, selected an 
onyx paint which has, on account of its spread- 
ing qualities, a saving of twenty-five per cent. 
The colors used were light yellow and green and 
the transformation, from dingy, dirty walls to 
cheerful, clean and beautiful rooms was truly 
wonderful. More windows were cut in the old 
walls to make the rooms more cheerful and let 
in the sunlight. Old radiators were renewed 
and painted and new window shades replaced 
the old. There was expended for the painting 
of these rooms last year the sum of $44,066.33, 
and there is considerable work yet to be done. 

School Grounds as Models. 

All that has been said concerning school 
rooms can and will apply to school grounds. The 
appearance and condition of every piece of pub- 
lic property should be a model for enterprise 
and thrift to the private property owner, and 
will be, if properly cared for. 

Concluded on page 17, 
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The Ohio Association of School Boards 
met at Columbus, March 15 and 16. 


The association of Ohio boards of education 
met at the Great Northern Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio, on the morning of March 15th. The 
meeting proved one of the best in the history 
of that association. The papers were both in- 
teresting and valuable and the persons selected 
to deal with the various subjects were the ablest 
in the state. 

Official Minutes. 

The association was called to order by Presi- 
dent Dr. Will J. Prince of Piqua. Invocation 
by Dr. Bennett of Piqua. 

Upon call for credentials the following dele- 
gates were found to be present: 

Dr. W. O. Thompson, L. A. Parrish, C. T. 
Elder, J. A. Shawan, J. A. Williams, Columbus; 
Shade Walton, Pleasant township, Franklin 
county; A. C. Fries, Grove City; W. S. Rowe, 
D. L. Gaskill, Greenville; W. G. Darrell, Nor- 
wood; Wm. Burns, O. P. McGinnis, Coshocton ; 
R. S. Parsons, Alpha; Geo. M. Shank, B. Schle- 
singer, E. B. Cox, J. F. Orr, R. D. Adair, 
Xenia; D. M. Keller, Newark; G. M. Dean, Hil- 
liard; Dr. Will J. Prince, Oscar Fisher, C. W. 
Bennett, C. C. Jelleff, Otto Von Borgen, Piqua; 
Casey Boggess, W. S. Murdith, Paul C. Martin, 
Springfield; O. J. Needham, W. G. Haeussler, 
Dr. Davisson, Dr. J. M. Weaver, L. Jones, Dr. 
W. D. Long, Dr. Charles E. Lane, John W. 
Carr, Dayton; Col. I. C. Gibbons, Akron; C. D. 
Mills, L. B. Demarest, Marysville; M. F. Hus- 
sey, H. R. McCoy, Sidney; O. S. Brecount, 
Thackerey; E. Bruell, A. C. Eldridge, Lorain; 
W. H. Frasher, Jelloway; Charles Orr, Mrs. A. 
FE. Hyre, Cleveland; John K. Baxter, W. C. 
Lane, Canton; O. B. Finch, Oxford; W. W. 
Boyd, O. T. Corson, Columbus; J. E. Hartcock, 
Van Buren township, Montgomery county; L. 
B. Stotts, Alton; A. J. Workman, Danville; 
Geo. W. Carey, Charles P. March, Lebanon; J. 
D..Simkins, Newark; E. E. Snoddy, Hiram; 
W. W. Fotheroh, W. S. King, Ashtabula; Mrs. 
Pauline Steinem, Toledo; M. C. Boals, Luther 
B. Stough, Bellefontaine. 

President Prince delivered his address, the 
noteworthy feature of which was a strong plea 
for school athletics. 

Hon. Edmund A. Jones, state commissioner 
of common schools, made a splendid address on 
the proposed amendments to the school code, 
explaining in great detail such amendments and 
the effect they would each have upon the method 
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Officers 


of conducting the business of the board of edu- 
cation and the schools. 

A very animated discussion ensued upon the 
different amendments as proposed, which was 
participated in by a large number of the del- 
egates. 

Mr. Gaskill of Greenville presented the fol- 
lowing resolution: 7 

Resolved, That the legislative committee of 
this association be instructed to present to the 
legislature now in session a resolution condemn- 
ing any change in the present method of elect- 
ing members of boards of education. Also @ 
resolution condemning the provisions of H. B. 
No. 69, which provides that school board ac- 
counts shall be kept by and under the control of 
city auditors. 

After a very full and free discussion the reso- 
lution was adopted by a unanimous vote. 

Messrs. Thompson and Weaver were appointed 
to draft such resolution and reported as follows: 

Resolved, by the Ohio State Association of 
School Board’ Members, that we are opposed to 


any change in the present law providing for the° 


election of members of boards of education. The 
present law has proven satisfactory and should 
be given a fair trial. That we are unalterably 
opposed to placing accounts of school boards 
under the charge and control of city auditors. 

The management and control of the public 
schools is governed by state law and should in 
no wise be put-under the control of city author- 
ity. There should be an absolute divorce be- 
tween school and municipal affairs. 

These resolutions were adopted by a unani- 
mous vote. 

Dr. D. L. Gaskill read a very interesting and 
instructive paper on Teachers’ Contracts, which 
was ably discussed by Mr. Burns of Coshocton, 
Mr. Simkins of Newark, Mr. Bennett of Piqua 
and others. 

Mr. Fisher from the Legislative Committee 
asked for instructions relative to a rerauneration 
for members of boards of education. 

Mr. Orr of Cleveland presented the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Associa- 
tion that the General Assembly should provide 
a moderate compensation for members of school 
boards in city districts of 50,000 and upwards. 
After a very extended discussion the resolution 
was lost. 
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Col. I. C. Gibbons of Akron made an addregg 
on the subject of Free Text Books—Compulgory 
or Optional. The colonel, being quite an enthy. 
siast, went into the question very minutely, giy. 
ing facts and figures. 

The question was ably discussed by J. F, Op 
of Xenia, who presented many interesting gta. 
tistics, all proving the feasibility and desirabjj. 
ity of the adoption of free text books. 

Hon. J. Ward Keyt of Piqua read a paper op 
the Relation of High Schools to Colleges anq 
Universities. 

Mr. W. W. Boyd of the Ohio State Univer. 
sity, who was on the program to discuss the 
paper, moved that the discussion be postponed 
until the following day and that the convention 
adjourn, which was agreed to. 


Friday Morning, 9:00 O’Clock. 

The association met pursuant to adjournment, 
Mrs. Steinem of Toledo asked the privilege of 
introducing the following resolution. The priy- 
ilege was granted: 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Ohio 
State School Board Association, in annual ges- 
sion assembled, herewith place ourselves on ree- 
ord as favoring house bill No. 149, introduced 
by Representative Bassett of Toledo, which per- 
mits boards of education to carry on vacation 
school and school gardening departments and 
recommend its amendment by including a nor- 
mal school department, and the passage of the 
bill when so amended. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The discussion of the paper on the Relation 
of High Schools to Universities and Colleges 
was taken up by Mr. Boyd, inspector of high 
schools of the O. 8. U.; also by L. B. Demarest 
of Marysville. 

Dr. M. F. Hussey of Sidney read a paper on 
Teachers’ Salaries, favoring an increase of same. 

The paper was discussed by J. W. Carr of 
Dayton, J. A. Shawan of Columbus, FE. B. Cox 
of Xenia and O. T. Corson of Columbus, all 
favoring increased salaries. 

Dr. Long of Dayton moved that a committee 
to nominate officers for the ensuing year be ap- 
pointed. The motion was agreed to and the 
chair appointed Dr. Long, Oscar Fisher, O. P. 
McGinnis, O. B. Finch and Geo. W. Carey 
such committee. 

Mrs. A. E. Hyre of Cleveland read a most 
valuable paper on Beautifying School Rooms 
and Grounds, making a most eloquent plea for 
attention in this matter and pointing how easily 
and inexpensively it could be done, not only in 
the city, but in the country. Hon. Noah Al- 
baugh, who was to discuss the paper, was unable 
to be present. 

Prof. E. FE. Snoddy of Hiram read a very 
instructive paper on Centralization, in which he 
conclusively proved the value and necessity of 
centralization if the character of the rural 
schools was to be maintained. He drew some 


pictures of the condition of the old time district 
Concluded on page 24. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. In his annual report to 
the board of education President Henry R. Ed- 
munds suggests that the records and blanks ol 
the board be thoroughly revised and simplified. 
He advises that blanks and the method of filling 
them be made uniform. However desirable in- 
dividuality may be in some phases of school 
work, there should be no diversity in the meth- 
ods of keeping the records. This part of the 
system is essentially a business matter and 
should be conducted on business principles. 

The records should be so uniform as to be 
intelligible to all who have occasion to examine 
them, so complete as to cover every important 
matter, so correlated as to prevent needless 
overlapping and duplication, and so simple as 
to avoid submerging important general facts in 
masses of useless detail. 

Chicago, Ill. The board of education has re- 
quested the enforcement of a city ordinance 
which requires that cars and vehicles run at a 
low rate of speed near school buildings during 
the hours when children are coming to or leav- 
ing the schools. The ordinance provides a fine 
of $10 to $25, but has never been observed. 

Oconto, Wis. The board of education has re- 
quested the superintendent to report the names 
of all pupils of the high school whose work is 
not satisfactory or who have not shown proper 
interest in their studies. It is hoped that the 
threatened disgrace will spur the students on 
to do better. 

Albany, N. Y. The board of education at a 
recent meeting decided to make a change in the 
regulation for admission to the high school. 
For the last three years admission has been 
made on the recommendations of the applicant’s 
class teacher and the principal of the school. 
Now admission will be by written examination 
and the pupil will be required to answer 75 per 
cent of the questions in each subject correctly 
in order to pass. 

Lockport, Ill. In accordance with a law passed 
in 1896 but which, up to the present, the city 
has ignored, there will be a reorganization of 
the school board during April. The change will 
consist in enlarging the board from 5 to 7 mem- 
bers. The six members of the new school board 
will draw lots to determine which pair of mem- 
bers shall serve one, two and three years. The 
president will serve three years. 

St. Louis, Mo. Wm. B. Bryan, at one time 
Vice-president of the board of education and 
later for sixteen years commissioner of supplies 
for the board, died recently at his home after a 
brief illness. The deceased was 80 years of age 
and was well known in local school circles. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The board of education re- 
cently passed a resolution which permits the 
placing of union or non-union labels upon all 
school board printing. Hereafter the school 
board printing, coming from open shops, will 
bear the label, “Printed in an Open Shop.” 

Chicago, Ill. The local smoke inspector has 
-declared war upon the board of education for 
permitting the schools to aggravate the smoke 
nuisance. It is contended that the city has*no 
right to violate its own ordinance, and that if 
on one hand the members of the board of edu- 
cation will not furnish school building engi- 
neers the proper grade of coal and smoke con- 
suming devices, and on the other hand the en- 
gineers fail in their duty, both should be held 
responsible. 

However, a recent ruling by a local judge is 
to the effect that the city could not sue itself 
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and also that the board of education is a part 
of the city. This was brought about by the 
bringing to court of a school janitor who was 
charged with violating the smoke ordinance, 


Cleveland, Ohio. In direct line with the pres- 
ent general agitation against football, basket 
ball, a kindred sport, has been put under the ban 
in the Cleveland schools. According to a new 
rule games must be played outside of the school 
grounds, as the use of the various school gym- 
nasia has been strictky forbidden. 


Schenectady, N. Y. The idea of abolishing 
recess in all the schools has taken hold of some 
school directors. In support of this idea they 
contend that scholars’ limbs are broken; lawns 
destroyed; children catch cold; neighbors are 
annoyed, ete. A more sane element in the 
board have favored recess and their voice has 
prevailed. — 

Youngstown, Ohio. The board of education 
has decided to abolish the office of school di- 
rector. The matter has been in dispute for a 
long time, but now is definitely decided. 

Chicago, Ill. The question of establishing a 
“ninth” grade in the elementary schools, to 
keep boys at their books longer, is being made 
the subject of an investigation by a special com- 
mittee, backed by a feeling on the part of cer- 
tain school trustees that such a change is both 
desirable and necessary. 

Jersey City, N. J. The board of education is 
making a determined effort to place fire escapes 
on all the public schools. An appropriation has 
been requested and the work will be rushed 
through as soon as possible. Although most of 
the schools have fireproof stairways, it is deemed 
advisable to construct fire escapes also. 

Neweastle, Pa. 
upon which it becomes a court before whom 


The school board has a day 


boys charged with vandalism are, with their par- 





JULIUS C. KIEFER, 
Martinsville. 


DR. W. O. VALLETTE, 
Goshen. 





W. E. BLACKLIDGE, 
Kokomo. 


M. L. DE MOTTE, 
Valparaiso. 


ents, summoned to show cause why the boys 
should not be prosecuted. . 


Toledo, Ohio. It is contemplated to establish 
a school for adults. The board of education is 
considering the question. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Suggestions by the Public 
Education Association regarding the work of 
school directors recently elected under the new 
school system have been distributed in pamphlet 
form. Under the caption “Don’ts” are em- 
braced admonitions as follows: 

“Never bring personal or other influence to 
bear to secure any action that will influence 
unfavorably the work or discipline of the school. 
This should be the test of the wisdom or pro- 
priety of every action contemplated. The re- 
sult will be that children, teachers and parents 
will feel that school questions are decided on 
their merits. 

“Don’t make speeches in the schools. 

“Don’t interrupt classroom work. 

“Don’t examine classes. 

“Don’t ask any extra work of teachers (such 
as reports) unless a real purpose will be served.” 

The association further suggests that the vari- 
ous sectional school boards hold meetings 
monthly, appoint committees on sanitation, in- 
‘struction and school attendance and transact 
all of their business through the respective dis- 
trict superintendent of schools. Regarding jan- 
itors it is recommended that the Superintendent 
of Buildings be asked to keep an eligible list of 
competent janitors and that as vacancies occur 
the appointment be made from the first three 
upon that list. 

Among other duties of school directors it is 
suggested that they should observe the physical 
condition of the buildings and report thereon; 
note the number of pupils in each class; causes 
of non-promotion and the moral tone of the 
school. To keep the schools in touch with the 
social and the industrial life of the neighbor- 
hood, school directors are recommended to or- 
ganize parents’ meetings, teachers’ conferences 
and to be a help and an inspiration to pupils, 
teachers and parents by the exercise of integrity 
and high ideals in the discharge of their public 
services, and, above all, to be considerate and 
just. 


W. S. BULL, 
Montpelier. 


A. M. SWEENEY, 
Indianapolis. 


JAMES SPITTLE, F. W. MEISSNER 
East Chicago. Laporte. 


PRESIDENTS OF INDIANA BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATION PROGRAM. 

The program for the school board conven- 
tion to be held at San Francisco, California, 
July 12th and 13th deserves more than or- 
dinary attention. 

The topics selected are of exceptional in- 
terest and value at the present time and the 
men chosen to discuss them are among the 
ablest in school administrative life and effort. 

The newest subject is no doubt the one 
entitled “The School Board’s Attitude To- 
ward the Press.” While it has been discussed 
in a way at former school board conventions 
it was never until now a subject likely to at- 
tract much attention or to prove so acceptable. 

The controversy, however, which has arisen 
in several large cities as to the school board’s 
attitude toward the press, and nctably the 
sharp tilt between the Board of Education of 
Greater New York and Supt. Wm. H. Max- 
well, has brought the subject to the fore- 
ground for consideration. 

It may also be said that many superintend- 
ents have been ground out of existence be- 
tween the millstones of press criticism and 
school board intrigue. Much can be said that 
will establish the ethics applicable to the 
various factors concerned. 

Hon. Chester H. Rowell, who has been 
chosen to discuss this topic, is not only a 
journalist of great ability, but also a compe- 
tent school administrative factor. He is the 
editor of the Daily Republican at Fresno, 
California, and at the same time a member 
of the Board of Education of that city. 

The school architecture of the Pacific Coast 
possesses features which are distinctive and 
in some respects most unique. It will be in- 


. teresting to note what has given the impulse 


to the magnificent achievements on the coast 
in the direction of dignified and artistic ex- 
teriors as well as practical orientation. 

The three leading school house architects 
upon the Pacific Coast, Louis S: Stone of 
San Francisco, Frederick H. Heath of Ta- 
coma and James Stephen of Seattle have 
been chosen to treat the subject. A valuable 
contribution to the literature of school archi- 
tecture may be expected. 

The management of libraries in thousands 
of cities, towns and villages is entrusted to 
the care of school boards. A discussion, there- 
fore, by competent experts of the subjects can 
only prove advantageous to the cause of pop- 
ular education. - James H. Canfield, the li- 
brarian of Columbia University, and Hon. J. 
L. O’Brien, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Nebraska, are in themselves a 
guarantee that the best thought on the sub- 
ject will be brought out. 

Program, Department of School Administration. 
First Day. 

Thursday, July 12th. 9:30 o’clock A. M. 

Where Should the Authority of the Super- 
intendent Begin and End? By Hon. Rufus 
Cage, Member Board of Education, Houston, 
Texas. 


. board shall engage in other lines. 
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The School Board’s Attitude to the Press. 
By Chester H. Rowell, Editor Daily Repub- 
lican, Fresno, Cal. 

Pacific Coast School Architecture. By 
Louis S. Stone, Schoolhouse Architect, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Discussion: Mr. Frederick H. Heath, 
Schoolhouse Architect, Tacoma, Wash. James 


Stephen, Schoolhouse Architect, Seattle, 
Wash. 
Business Reports and Election of Officers. 
Second Day. 


Friday, July 13th. 9:30 o’clock A. M. 

Joint Meeting with Department of Library 
Department. . 

School Board Management of Public Li- 
braries. (a) From the View Point of the 
School Board, by Hon. J. L. O’Brien, State 
Superintendent Public Instruction, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. (b) From the View Point of the 
Librarian. By James H. Canfield, Librarian 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Discussion: W. C. Patterson, J. M. Guinn, 
Members Board of Education, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; E. Shorrock, Member Board of Educa- 
tion, Seattle, Wash.; Calvin M. Kendall, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Mrs. Josephine A. Goss, Member Board of 
Education, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SCHOOLMASTERS’ SIDE-LINES. 


It was recently discovered in Chicago that 
thirty-two principals were engaged in other 
occupations outside of the school room labors. 
These occupations proved to be those of chick- 
en raiser, bee grower, physician, lawyer, editor, 
real estate dealer, farmer, bandmaster, tourist 
agent, insurance agent, boat captain, etc., etc. 

A rule provides that no one employed by the 
“Tt seems 
that almost every teacher and principal in the 
schools has some outside interests,” said one 
of the investigators, “and we can’t try them 
all, so I guess that rule is a dead letter.” 

It is only natural that, following in the 
wake of the salary and pension agitation of 
the past five years, it should be found that 
schoolmen are seeking opportunities to provide 
a competency for old age. The teachers’ 
pension organization in Chicago is a failure 
and present salaries do not exceed the cost 
of living sufficiently to permit large savings 
in the course of a lifetime. 

While the spirit of the age tends to com- 
mercialism and the making of money, it must 
be expected to affect the professional workers 
as well as it does men in other callings, and, 
if so, there may be an excuse for such a con- 
dition. The pedagogue is not as well paid as 
are those in other professions or those in com- 
mercial lines. ‘This fact has been established 
again and agaiy and permits of no further 
argument. 

The schools should have the undivided 
thought and attention of the schoolmaster. 
But, can it always be assumed that the school- 
master is not giving the best he can give, 
even if occupied an hour or two after school 
sessions? The school authorities have a right 
to demand the sole time and thought of the 
principal during school hours. Does the au- 
thority of the school board, however, extend 
beyond the school grounds? The courts reply 
in the negative. Does not the school princi- 
pal find relief in a change of occupation, in 
an alternate change of atmosphere, or in the 


contact with men and affairs, find himself bet- 


ter equipped for the duties of his position? 
Common sense teaches the affirmative. Is it 
not essential that the schoolmaster get into 
close touch with the life and effort of his 
community? Most assuredly. 

American life is one of versatility. The 


average man can do more than one thing, and 
by. doing two things alternately he may do 
both much better.. One is a relief to the 
other. The school principal or superintend. 
ent should not only be a scholarly gentleman 
who possesses professional training and ex. 
perience, but ought to be a man of affairs ag 
well. He must be a broad man as well ag q 
strong man. 

We have always felt a keen interest jp 
the American schoolmaster who could do wel] 
some things outside of the field of education 
and yet remain a good schoolmaster. We 
have always expressed admiration for the 
superintendent or principal who, after he was 
kicked out by an unreasonable and unreason- 
ing school board, could brave the world cour- 
ageously and earn an honorable livelihood in 
other lines of activity. 

Until the profession of teaching is attended 
with a higher compensation and greater secur- 
ity in tenure of offce, no school board should 
complain if the schoolmaster turns an honest 
dollar after school hours. True, the schoo! 
board has a right to demand the best service 
obtainable for the salary given, but its proy- 
ince does not extend beyond the school 
grounds. ; 


TRICKINESS IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRA. 
TION. 

While the professional factors do not always 
observe the code of honor which should guide 
their relations towards the administrative fac- 
tors, it is most deplorable when the latter set 
an unworthy example and take the lead in 
questionable conduct. We have from time to 
time brought into prominence the snap judg- 
ment of school boards and other school admin- 
istrative bodies as a result of which some 
schoolmaster has suddenly been dumped from 
the educational ship as if he were a mutineer 
instead of a scholarly gentleman. 

A new case, in which all sound adminis- 
trative rules have been violated, has just de- 
veloped in Wisconsin. President Pray of the 


_ Stevens Point Normal School has served in 


his capacity for a period of ten or more years. 
During this time his school has prospered and 
he has won an honorable name for both him- 
self and his institution. His superior officer 


‘never visited his institution, never examined 


his methods or policies, never made sugges- 
tions or criticisms. Apparently everything 
ran smooth and satisfactory. 

But the Normal Board of Regents, having 
charge of the normal schools of the state, met 
recently in executive session and without 
warning formulated a request for Prof. Pray’s 
resignation, to take effect at the close of the 
school year. No investigation has been made, 
no hearing has been given, no cause has been 
assigned. 

Even this bare recital of the leading facts 
will at once demonstrate the grievous error 
made by the board. No charge of which 4 
schoolmaster could become guilty would war- 
rant any action without first having given 
the person so charged a respectful hearing. 


Strict privacy may be warranted, but both 
No court of 


sides of a case must be heard. 
law will do less. 


A private individual may dismiss from his 
service an employe without further explana- 
tion. While the spirit of fairness may be 
absent in such a transaction no one has aby 
particular right, except the person dismissed, 
The individual employer 
has only his personal interest and his own 


to make complaint. 


.conscience to consult. 


But a school board is a public body, repre 
senting the people who must pay the cost of 
maintaining school systems, and is therefore 
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What Cleveland did with Supt. Brooks after he resigned 


to go to Boston. 


bound to observe the rules of fairness and 
equity. It is further bound to set an example 
in progressive administrative methods, by 
dealing on broad lines and strictly upon the 
merits of the questions coming before them. 
Its very position in the civic life of a com- 
munity, or state, demands an exemplary at- 
titude on policies, methods and dealings. Its 
actions must be above reproach. 

Sound administrative rules embrace first of 
all a progressive policy in dealing with. the 
professional workers. The spirit of co-opera- 
tion and helpfulness must radiate from the 
head center down to the humblest worker in 
the ranks. Suggestions and friendly criti- 
cism are the ingredients that oil the educa- 
tional machinery and ensure successful opera- 
tion. They must prompt enthusiastic effort 
all along the line. 

No professional man can be hired upon 
the plan of railroad section hand, nor can he 
be dismissed like a steamboat roustabout. His 
reputation is his capital and earning power. 
These are seriously impaired if not destroyed 
by peremptory dismissal. No administrative 
body has the moral right to subject any pro- 
fessional man to this indignity and injury 
unless the facts really warrant such action. 
And even then there can be no conviction 
without a fair trial. 





CHICAGO’S UNIQUE “PULL” RULE. 

The so-called Dawes rule adopted by the 
Chicago Board of Education a few years ago, 
by which al] attempts to influence the ap- 
pointment or promotion of teachers is made 
a matter of official record, has its standing 
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Experience suggests early spring school- 
house cleaning. 
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Ultra Conservative School Boards 
holding back the New Education. 


opponents. These records have on one or 
two occasions found publicity and consterna- 
tion followed on the part of those who sought 
to influence the school authorities. 

Recently the name of a prominent man 
came to the surface as having attempted to 
influence the promotion of a relative. Imme- 
diately members of the school sought the 
repeal of the Dawes rule. In commenting 


-upon the movement to repeal the rule, a Chi- 


cago editor makes the following observations: 

“The fight on the Dawes rule, which pro- 
tects the superintendent of schools from some 
of the worst abuses of ‘pull’ in connection with 
the transfer and promotion of teachers, has 
progressed thus far by the aid of devious and 
little creditable methods. 

“It has been known for many months that 
certain of the trustees who want to ‘pull’ and 
help ‘pull, and who value their personal im- 
portance and petty power above the welfare 
of the school system, have been planning and 
plotting to get the Dawes rule repealed. They 
could not, however, find a majority of the 
board to approve of their low standards. 

“One night when a number of trustees were 
absent, so that the friends of ‘pull’ were in 
the majority among those present at the meet- 
ing, an attempt was made to rescind the rule, 
despite the fact that such a step cannot be 
legally taken without the consent of a major- 
ity of all members of the board. The scheme 
was too ‘raw,’ and the public criticism that 
followed caused it to fail of success. 

“Since then all manner of false reports and 
misinterpretations of ‘the rule have been cir- 
culated in the hope of discrediting it, and 
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One view of the latest proposed spelling reforms. 








Philadelphia has begun its spring house-cleaning. 


indeéd some of the misrepresentations have 
passed beyond the limits of ordinary decency. 

“The Dawes rule prohibits the indorsement 
of teachers or principals for promotion or 
transfer by members of the board of educa- 
tion, unless the superintendent requests such 
an indorsement in writing. Recommenda- 
tions from other persons than members of the 
board are not prohibited, and never have been. 
Nor is a teacher penalized if they are made. 

“What the rule attempts to do is to extract 
the fang from such ‘pull’ and influence by 
putting all recommendations on record, where 
friends or enemies of any appointee can ex- 
amine them. With every appointment which 
the superintendent approves he must send to 
the school management committee a memo- 
randum of all communications he has received 
on the subject, whether orally or in writing. 
These documents must then all be sent to the 
board by the committee, and thereafter they 
must be kept on file. 

“The ‘pull’ papers are, of course, rarely 
published. Newspapers have no space for 
such a mass of unimportant matter. From 
time to time, however, an unusually pestifer- 
ous case of ‘pull’ attracts attention, and the 
utility of the rule is then revealed. 

“To say that the Dawes rule is not a suc- 
cess, because all the documents are not pub- 
lished, or because outside influence is still 
brought to bear in a great number of cases, is 
deliberately to misrepresent the facts. The 
truth is just the reverse. The continued resort 
to influence, despite the rule, is the best reason 
why the rule should be maintained without 
weakening.” 





Churches are denouncing school boards per- 
mitting high school dances. 
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PERSPECTIVE, DESIGN FOR A 20 ROOM SCHOOL. 
Wheeler, Runge & Dickey, Architects, Charlotte, N. C. 






FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 5 SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 
PLANS, MODEL DESIGN FOR A 20 ROOM SCHOOL BUILDING. 
Wheeler, Runge & Dickey, Architects, Charlotte, N. C. 
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NORTHWEST VIEW, MODEL 20 ROOM SCHOOL. 
Grindle & Stiles, Muncie, Ind. PERSPECTIVE, MODEL 20 ROOM SCHOOL. 
Gay & Nash, Architects, New York City. . 
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SOUTHEAST VIEW. 


PLANS FOR A MODEL 20 ROOM SCHOOL BUILDING 
Grindle & Stiles, Architects, Muncie, Ind. 
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PLANS FOR A MODEL 20 ROOM SCHOOL .BUILDING. 
3ruce, Everett & Ilayes, Architects, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Modern English—Book One. 


Elementary Lessons in English. By Henry P. 
Emerson, Superintendent of Education, Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Ida ©. Bender, Supervisor of Pri- 
mary Grades, Buffalo, N. Y. 238 pages. Price, 
35 cents. The Macmillan Company, Boston, 
New York, Chicago. 

This is an attempt to make the study of Eng- 
lish, often considered dry, interesting to pupils. 
Instead of relying upon technical grammar as 
the basis of instruction, emphasis is laid upon 
practice in speaking, reading, interpreting and 
writing under the direction of a teacher. The 
subjects suggested are those relating to home 
life, school associations and familiar surround- 
ings, gradually reaching out in widening cir- 
cles of knowledge and experience. Pictures, 
stories and readings have been selected as part of 
the plan. It will be conceded that the plan is 
excellent and the arrangement will impress all 
teachers as an excellent one. 


Principles of Oral English. 


By Erastus Palmer, Head of the Department 
of Public Speaking of the College of the City 
of New York, and L. Walter Sammis. 222 
pages. Price, 60 cents. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

Rules of grammar form a standard for the 
correct expression of thought. These principles 
of oral English are intended as a standard for 
the expression of the emotion accompanying the 
thought. There may be persons who by intui- 
tion recognize the emotion and by a natural gift 
express it correctly. But tastes, even as our 
judgment, differ. Therefore a standard is nec- 
essary. So the authors justify their book. They 
begin with instruction in the simple process of 
breathing that the reader or speaker may ac- 
quire perfect control of the organs of speech. 
The distinct articulation is to be attained by 
many exercises for practice. The analysis of 
modulation, is illustrated by many examples for 
practice with the use of slides and sweeps, con- 
venient graphic representations. The subjects 
of inflection and emphasis receive due treatment 
followed by numerous selections, most of which 
have never before appeared in such collections. 

The objection has often been made that such 
training leads to artificial or mechanical style. 
But here there is little that pertains to florid 
oratory. Attention has been especially directed 
to the ordinary conversational expression. 


Historiettes et Poesies. 


Choisies Pour Les Enfants. By Marie M. 
Robique, Teacher of French in Miss ‘Spence’s 
school, New York City. 12mo, 107 pages. Price, 
60 cents. Wm. R. Jenkins, New York City. 

The historiettes of part first have been care- 
fully chosen with the aim of attracting the 
young minds for whom they have been prepared. 
Incidents, anecdotes, a dialogue, letters, a three- 
part story have been granted a place in these 
pages. The incidents contain suggestions on the 
minor morals and manners of life; the anec- 
dotes are interesting; the dialogue, thaugh 
rather formal, is conversational; the letters are 
chatty and personal; the story brings in a bene- 
ficent fairy who largely rewards the generous 
hospitality of a poor, blind man. In one and 
all, there is not a little talking. Hence, the 
conversations following each storiette are easy 
and natural. Indeed, these conversations seem 
the strong feature of this little book. 

In part second are selections of choice poetry, 
a few of La Fontaine’s fables, a passage from 
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Racine’s “Athalie”—examples of the classic lit- 
erature of France.’ A vocabulary completes the 
book. This collection has been arranged by one 
who is desirous of helping others to a mastery of 
the beautiful French language which has been 
to many a source of much pleasure. 


Twelve Songs. 


For Kindergarten and Primary Schools. By 
Kate B. Palmer. Illustrated. Square, 12mo. 
Cloth, 95 pages. List price, 40 cents; mailing 
price, 45 cents. Ginn & Company, Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 

The lines and melodies of these twelve songs 
have grown, one by one, to meet the needs of 
the day. The history before each song tells, in 
language the young may readily understand and 
the old will certainly enjoy, the circumstances 
which called the next song into being. The pic- 
tures teach how eagh gesture in the motion songs 
should be made. A book-cover, attractively il- 
lustrated in color, gives a slight suggestion of 
the pleasure and profit kindergartners and their 
pupils may find within its pages. 

Old Tales and Modern Ideals. 


A Series of Talks to High School Students. 
By John Herbert Phillips, Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Birmingham, Alabama. 233 
pages. Silver, Burdett & Company, New York, 
Boston, Chicago, 

Birmingham is a thrifty, thriving city of the 
new South. It has also the good fortune to 
have citizens who are on the alert to arouse 
“vouth’s high impressions of great and lovely 
things.” For a number of years the programme 
of the Birmingham High School has provided 
for a brief talk to the assembled students every 
Monday by the superintendent or some invited 
speaker. Twenty-five of these brief talks appear 
in this volume. The theme of the first lecture 
is Janus, the Roman “Gate-God,” used to illus- 
trate the importance of right beginnings; that 
of the last is “Modern Chivalry,” telling the 
youth of today, “the recipients of the richest 
intellectual and spiritual treasures of the past,” 
that their motto even more than the knight of 
the middle ages, should be “Noblesse oblige.” 
A principle in vegetable socrology, a geologic 
fact, a few Greek myths, a number of strong 
thoughts from the Bible serve to show the rela- 
tion between old tales and modern ideals. 

The style and subject-matter of this book en- 
title it to a wide circulation. It will be stimu- 
lating and suggestive to most superintendents 
and high school principals. 

The Song of Roland. 


Translated into English prose, by Isabel But- 
ler. 156 pages. Price, 15 cents. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

“The Song of Roland” is a good addition to 
the Riverside Literature Series. The translation 
is standard and the illustrations which accom- 


pany the text are copies of those which appeared 
in the earliest volumes. 


Lessons in English. Books I and II. 

By Fred Newton Scott, Professor of Rhetoric 
in the University of Michigan, and Gordon A. 
Southworth, Superintendent of Schools, Somer- 
ville, Mass. Book I, 238 pages. Illustrated. 
Book II, 371 pages. Illustrated. Benj. H. San- 
born & Company, Boston, New York,’ Chicago. 

Book I is intended for use in the third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades. It contains a great va- 
riety of simple exercises well adapted to create 
an interest in writing and speaking about things 
the children have observed. Pictures are made 
the subjects of conversation. Suggestive ques- 
tions are asked, the purpose of which is to stim- 
ulate thought, develop clear ideas, and lead to 
the clear expression, both orally and in writing, 
of what the learners have seen or heard or read. 
Choice selections are to be copied, reproduced 
and memorized, as models of good English, and 
correct punctuation is taught by examples, fol- 


lowed by: rules, and some of the elementary prin- 
ciples of grammar. 

Book II continues the work on a higher plane, 
The sentence is taken as the structural unit in 
language and abundant exercises are given for 
practice. The parts of speech are presented with 
their classifications and inflections. A quite 
complete course in composition is added, a con- 
tinuous and progressive practice in the kinds of 
writing necessaty in all ordinary affairs of life, 
The books‘are well made in every respect. 
Laboratory Directions for Beginners in Bacteri- 

ology. ne 

By Veranus A. Moore, Professor of Compar- 
ative Pathology, Bacteriology and Meat Inspee- 
tion, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Third 
Edition. Enlarged and Revised. 12mo, cloth, 
xxiii. + 151 pages. List price, $1.00; mailing 
price, $1.05. Ginn & Company, Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 

That this book has passed through three edi- 
tions since 1898 proves two points: one, “that a 
laboratory guide which outlines the work for 
each exercise and gives specific instructions for 
the same is of great advantage to both students 
and teachers;” another, the growing interest in 
the subject of bacteriology. It is no longer an 
abstract science, attractive only to members of 
colleges and universities. It has become an ap- 
plied science, a useful art, with many practical 
bearings. The farmer, if he iS early enough 
with his request, may obtain from the agricul- 
tural department in Washington an innocent- 
looking package, containing millions of nitro- 
gen-fixing bacteria, with which to inoculate and 
restore his sterile lands. The general public is 
learning that there are harmless as well as harm- 
ful bacteria in milk, water, and food. Thor- 
ough-going housewives are trying harder to 
train their maids, not only to sterilize the milk 
can and the fruit can, but to keep the dish cloth 
and the dish towel sweet and wholesome. 

The aim of the first twenty of the fifty-eight 
exercises is to teach the student how to do cer- 
tain things; as, caring properly for apparatus, 
making media, staining, studying cultures. This 
work prepares him for the later exercises which 
have special reference to the needs of medical 
students. The non-professional, however, cannot 
but follow with intelligence and profit the clear, 
minute directions for experimenting, examining, 
recording. Experiments are supplemented by 
the study of special authorities. In connection 
with most of the later exercises references are 
given, by volume and by page, to journals and 
reference books in English, French and Ger- 
man. The student is urged to familiarize him- 
self with at least a few of the more important 
books and periodicals dealing With bacteriology. 
The dates of the publication of most of these 
books are recent. They run, 1896, 1897, 1899, 
1900, 1902, 1903. This fact is significant, show- 
ing the youth of a science whose results are al- 


ready most useful to industries and to society. 


. . 
Famous American Authors. 


By Sarah K. Bolton, author of the “Famous” 
books. With 24 illustrations, printed in tint. 
204 pages, 8vo., cloth, gilt top. Price, $2.00. 
Art leather, gilt top. Price, $3.00. Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Company, New York. 

This handsome volume might also be appro- 
priately entitled “The New England School,” 
since it contains six of the foremost names in 
that as well as in American literature—Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
and Lowell. Each sketch is told in an inter- 
esting and entertaining manner, and shows the 
man himself, his environment, tastes, thoughts, 
books, and friends. A personal element runs 
throughout the entire six sketches which gives 
the reader the impression that ‘he has been 
reading a sketch of the achievements of a 
friend and has come into actual touch with a 
vital foree—rather than learned a few biograph- 
ical details about a name. 
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TESTING TEACHERS AND TEACHING. 
By Supt. Ira N. McCloskey, Lock Haven, Pa. 


It has been said that teachers are born and 
not made. Observation teaches us that the good 
teacher is both born and made. 

There are certain qualifications demanded of 
the good teacher which are indispensable as the 
foundation walls of a great building. A good 
moral character founded upon truth, purity and 
justice; these three elements should permeate 
the entire being and shine forth in every act 
of the teacher’s life. A man morally sound will 
be mentally sound. His life will impress truth 
on those with whom he associates. 

The personality of the teacher has much to 
do with suecess in his profession. Graceful 
manners, neatness in personal appearance, gentle 
disposition, firmness in decision and sympathy 
are charms magnetic in their influence upon 
children. 

The position occupied as teacher implies thor- 
ough scholarship. Every teacher should know 
more than he is expected to teach; in fact, he 
should be a store house of knowledge, so sys- 
tematically arranged that he can eall into use 
when needed. However, this should not license 
the teacher to unload a vast amount of general 
information upon the class when irrelevant to 
the subject in hand. We have too much telling 
and not enough of true teaching. Talent may 
secure the certificate which licenses its holder 
to engage in the profession, but it is tact that 
teaches the school. A teacher possessing tact 
will sueceed even though he be not so thoroughly 
educated. 

Another test is a well-timed program, so ar- 
ranged as to keep every individual pupil em- 
ployed. The school should be a life of industry. 
Brain and hand should be kept busy. Much of 
the indolence of after life comes from idleness 
in the school life. When all are employed good 
order is sure to follow. Discipline will be the 
product, which is essential to good citizenship. 

Another test is his ability to question the 
class in recitation. «Many teachers fail because 
their questions are ungrammatiecal, illogical and 
ambiguous. They fail for want of simplicity 
in the choice of words, or they invite doubt be- 
cause of imagery applied. Students love the 
simple truth which some teachers mystify in 
their desire to excite curiosity. The tactful 
teacher will reject non-essentials and awaken a 
desire in the pupil to know the truth. A teacher 
who fails to inspire a love of home and man- 
kind in general, a love of country and the flag, 
a respect for civil and religious authority has 
failed in his mission as teacher. One test we 
cannot afford to overlook is promptness and at- 
tention to the little things. The teacher should 
be the first to enter the school room and see 
that everything is in order. <A careless, indiffer- 
ent teacher breeds contempt in pupils. We 
have seen good schools ruined by the nonchalant 
spirit of the teacher. Teacher comes late, pupils 
come’ late. Teacher loud and argumentative, 
pupils become rude and _ ill-mannered. 


JAMES A. FOSHAY, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Member of the Executive 
Committee. 


A. H. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Pasadena, Cal. 


State Director, N. E. A., for 
California. 
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We regard it as a wholesome sign of success- 
ful school work when the patrons quote the 
teacher as an authority and hold him up as a 
living example of what they would like their 
sons to become. 

Zeal, discretion and diplomacy are cardinal 
virtues to be found in the good teacher. The 
lack of these lead to confusion and serious mis- 
understandings. Boys and girls have rights 
which every teacher must respect. The spirit 
of the teacher is after all the greatest test of 
successful work. The teacher who has the in- 
terests of the children at heart and who can 
enlist the sympathy and co-operation of the par- 


ents is the man who will stamp his impress’ 


upon pupils. 

A course of study executed through a well 
arranged program; a teacher with a kind word 
and pleasant smile supported by a Christian 
character will create good citizenship and will 
send forth young men and young women to 
bless the world for having lived in it. These 
are the tests of true teaching respectfully sub- 
mitted for your consideration. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO MEETING OF 
THE N.E.A. 


The National Edueational Association Con- 


_vention to be held in San Francisco from July 


Tth to 14th is likely to be the largest and most 
important that has ever been held by the or- 
ganization. 

The Superintendents who were in session in 
Louisville, Ky., during the last week in Feb- 
ruary gave assurance to the California delegates 
that no less than 20,000 teachers will attend 
the convention. 

The people of California are making prepara- 
tidns to receive and entertain the educators of 
the country in a manner fitting their position 
and worthy of California hospitality. 

The transportation companies are increasing 
their facilities in anticipation to accommodate 
the largest influx in the history of trans-conti- 
nental traffic. The exceptionally low rates of 
fare, the most complete arrangements for the 
comfort of passengers, hotel accommodations, 
and other incidents which make the trip agree- 
able, will have a tendency to induce many thou- 
sands of Eastern people and residents from all 
sections of the country to visit California on 
that occasion. 

The local committees are preparing a series 
of events for convention week, which will make 
a program of exceptional attractions. The vis- 
itors will have every opportunity to see every 
place of interest. Special features for conven- 
tion week will be announced in due time. 

The trip in itself will be an education; it is 
the chance of a lifetime and well worth the 
time and the small expense to behold the extent 
of this great empire of the West. It affords the 
traveler an opportunity to see the Rocky Moun- 
tains, Yellowstone Park, the Great Salt Lakes, 
Colorado Canyon, Salton Sea, Yosemite, the 
giant forests of the West, the Pacific Ocean, 
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Mount Tamalpais, the quaint, historical Mis- 
sions built by the Spanish Padres, California’s 
two great colleges, etc. 

The cost of living in San Francisco and 
cities in California and other parts of the Coast 
is very reasonable. Hotel accommodations may 
be had from $1.00 a day upward. Private hotels 
and boarding-houses offer lower rates. Rooms 
may be rented at 50 cents a day in good loca- 
tions and easy of access. For a list of hotels, 
rates, location and other information write to 
the Committee on Hotels and Accommodations, 
N. E. A., 25 New Montgomery street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

For full information, apply to the California 
General Committee, N. E. A., 25 New Mont- 
gomery street, San Francisco, Cal., or Dr. Irwin 
Shepard, Secretary, N. E. A., Winona, Minn. 

State Superintendent Thomas T. Tynan of 
Wyoming will head a delegation of at least one 
hundred teachers from his state. Mr. Tynan 
has been successful in interesting the various 
county boards of school commissioners to pay 
the expenses of from five to ten teachers in 
nearly every county. As a result of this the 
state will send a larger delegation to San Fran- 
cisco than has ever attended a national educa- 
tional convention. 

Guthrie, Okla. Three or four hundred teach- 
ers of the territory will attend the N. E. A. at 
San Francisco. 


The Albany, N. Y., school board has under 
consideration a proposition to add several grades 
to the schools, saying that in many instances 
there were classes composed of pupils who are 
very quick to learn and others who are dull. 
Under the present system an injustice is done 
to the former, as it keeps them back and is in- 
jurious to the latter, as-it compels them to do 
more than they are capable of. Additional 
grades in the schools will put a stop to this 
complaint. 





ANDREA SBARBORO, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


RUFUS P. JENNINGS, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Executive Officer of the Cal. 
Promotion Committee. 


Chairman, Cal. Promotion 
Committee. 
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Reading, Pa. The board of education re- 
cently made the following amendments to ex- 
isting rules: 

1. The finance committee shall have charge 
of the selection and location of building sites, 
of the purchase and sale of all real estate; pro- 
vided, however, that the selection and location 
of building sites-and the purchase and sale of 
all real estate shall be subject to the approval 
of the Board. 

2. That a committee of five on medical in- 
spection in schools be appointed. 

3. The committee on medical inspection and 
sanitation shall enforce the rules in regard to 
contagious and infectious diseases, investigate 
special unhealthful or unsanitary conditions, 
and recommend remedies to the board, have 
general oversight of the health of the pupils, 
and pass upon physical certificates of applicants 
for appointment as teachers. 

4. That prospective teachers undergo a phys- 
ical as well as mental examination before taking 
up their duties. 

Schenectady, N. Y. The following rule regu- 
lating teachers’ salaries has been adopted by 
the board of education: 

The salaries of all teachers whose services 
commence with the school year and who shall 
perform their duties, shall begin on the first 
day of September and shall be paid in ten equal 
monthly installments on the last school day of 
each month, or as near that date as possible. 
The salaries of all other teachers shall begin 
when they enter upon their duties. The pay 
for a school day shall be the twentieth part of 
the tenth part of the annual salary of the 
teacher. All annual increases of salaries shall 
begin with the school year. 

Toledo, O. The board of education has 
adopted a new rule which will give the public 
school teachers three days a year in which to 
visit other schools and obtain suggestions. The 
old rule allowed but two days for this purpose. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The rules provide that pre- 
vious to March 1, each year, the superintendent 
shall receive suggestions concerning changes in 
text books. Not later than March 15 he is to 
report to the committtee on course of instruc- 
tion and text books and give the reasons for 
recommending changes. The committee reports 
in April. Publishers are then to submit samples 
and prices. A report must be made in May and 
in June final action must be taken. 

Topeka, Kan. The board of health has or- 
dered the board of education to prohibit the 
use of drawing lead pencils in. the schools, be- 
cause of the danger of infection from their 
promiscuous use, 

Buffalo, N. Y. Under a change in rules of 
the board of education, teachers will be elected 


the first week in April instead of the third week 
in June. 


Ww. C. HAYWARD, 
Davenport. 


G. S. SNYDER, 
Marion. 


PRESIDENTS OF IOWA 


Seranton, Pa. On the recommendation of 
the faculties of the high and technical schools, 
endorsed by the superintendent, the board of 
education has decided that when a pupil of 
either school fails to pass in the first half of the 
year the percentages of the second and the first 
half shall be combined, but not if the percentage 
for the second half shall be below 70. 

Albany, N. Y. The board of education has 
decided to make a change in the regulations 
for admission to the high school. In the future 
admission will be by written examination and 
the pupil will be required to answer 75 per cent 
of the questions in each subject correctly in 
order to pass. 

The school board of Santa Clara, Cal., has 
approved a plan to dispense with dancing in 
all of the publie schools. 

Naugatuck, Conn. The school board has made 


a rule which requires teachers to visit the 


homes of their pupils. 

The school board of Frederick City, Md., has 
adopted a resolution against present giving by 
pupils to teachers and teachers to pupils. 

Warsaw, Ind. The county school board has 
adopted a rule that before a teacher can be 
employed she must have attended a school for 
training teachers for one year. 

The New York City board of education has 
established a rule that the time during which 
teachers are absent, without good cause, shall be 
deducted from their pay and be transferred to 
the pension fund. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The board of education has 
adopted a rule which prohibits the use of public 
school buildings as polling booths. At a recent 
election 8,000 children were given a vacation 
because their schoolhouses were in use as elec- 
tion booths. 

Norristown, Pa. The school board has made 
a rule by which a physician shall visit the 
schools to ascertain health conditions and guard 
against contagious diseases. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. The school board has made 
a rule that a high school student who is known 
to visit billiard halls is liable to expulsion. 

The school board of Fargo, N. D., has adopted 
a rule which excludes teachers and children 
afflicted with pulmonary tuberculosis. 

Goshen, Ind. Teachers are required by a 
new rule of the school board to take a course 
in a first-class training school. 

Chicago, Ill. The school board has set aside 
the rule adopted some time ago, called the 
Dawes amendment, which virtually prohibited 
“nulls” by teachers in efforts to advance or se- 
cure transfers. The school board has given the 
superintendent absolute power to assign 
teachers. 

Meriden, Conn. The following rule relative 
to admission to high schools has been adopted 


IRA K. GARDNER, 
New Hampton. 


R. C. STIRTON, 
Monticello. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 


by the board of education: Pupils in the high- 
est grammar grade of the public schools of 
Meriden, who have completed the entire work 
of the grade, may be promoted by the superin- 
tendent to the high school upon the joint recom- 
mendation of the principal and the teacher in 
the grade. Parents or guardians who may be 
dissatisfied because a pupil was not recom- 
mended for promotion must send to the super- 
intendent seven days previous to the high school 
examination a written request for_examination, 
which will be granted provided such pupil has 
completed the entire work of the grade. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. It has been decided 
that all children in the beginners’ grade under 
six years of age must hereafter cease school 
work and remain at home until they reach the 
required school age. It was stated that there 
are between 100 and 150 children now enrolled 
who are hot yet six years of age and the prin- 
cipals of the schools will be instructed to notify 
the parents of such children to keep them at 
home. 

Schenectady, N. Y. The board of education 
recently decided that regents’ examinations in 
the publie schools shall not be compulsory. 

Chicago, Ill. The board of education has de- 
cided to abolish, at the beginning of the next 
school year, the system of awarding medals and 
prizes to school children in recognition of schol- 
arship. 

Oconto, Wis. The school board has adopted a 
rule that pupils who are tardy three times with- 
out good reason will be liable to suspension. 

Cleveland, Ohio. The board of education has 
adopted new rules for the government of ath- 
letics in the schools. The most important 
change over the old rules is that the entire 
control of all athletics is placed in the hands 
of the superintendent. Before any important 
steps are taken the approval of the superintend- 
ent must be secured. 

Newark, N. J. The board of education re- 
cently adopted the following rules: 

The assistant superintendent’s duties shall 
consist of the following: 1. Assist city super- 
intendent. 2. Visit the schools periodically for 
the purpose of inspection, investigation and in- 
struction. 38. Give counsel and advice to prin- 
cipals and teachers and report frequently to the 
superintendent. 

For especially efficient work or long service, 
substitute teachers of Class B may, at the rec- 
ommendation of the city superintendent and 
the Committee on Teachers, be transferred to 
Class A, which will place them in direct line 
for permanent appointment. 


Boulder, Colo. The board of education has 
forbidden dancing at any school, social gather- 
ing or otherwise. This action was caused by 
pressure being brought to bear upon the board 
by numerous parents, who claimed dancing to 
be detrimental to the students. 


The Seattle, Wash., school board is making 
marked headway in breaking up secret societies 


in the schools. ‘The battle has been raging for 
two years. 


W. E. GRISMER. 
Winterset. 


GEO. A. TURNER, 
Marshalltown. 
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Schoolhouse Sanitation 


By Governor George C. Pardee, of California. 


We all know that school authorities crowd 
our children into the school: rooms, without any 
particular regard. to the cubic air ordinance or 
the laws of healthful ventilation. But the 
school authorities are not savages. They do not 
do these things because they like to. ~The ques- 
tion of sufficient money ‘is always a condition 
and not a theory with them; and, therefore, it 
is up to our teachers to see to it that the in- 
adequate means at hand are used to the best 
advantage. 

The Teacher’s Duty. 

It is a dimicult task at best to teach school, 
a nerve-racking, temper-trying vocation; but 
that again is a condition and not a theory. And 
it is part of the teacher’s duty to see to it that 
there is sufficient ventilation in the school 
rooms; that the doors and windows are opened 
wide whenever the opportunity presents itself, 
and that, if necessary, the exercises of the day 
be suspended at short intervals and, with open 
windows, even in the worst of weather, the 
children be given an opportunity to free their 
lungs from the vitiated air of a close school- 
room. 

Not only should this be done for the chil- 
dren’s sake, but there is also a selfish interest 
in it from the standpoint of the teacher. My 
own private opinion is that much of the nerv- 
ousness and general ill-health of the teachers 
would disappear if they also had a little more 
fresh air to breathe. Let them step out into the 
open a moment, and then, returning to the 
crowded school rooms, notice, through the sense 
of smell, the condition of the air therein. 

It is time that in many of our more modern 
schoolhouses there were elaborate ventilation 
and heating installations. But my own opinion 
is that they are too frequently in the hands of in- 
experienced people, like janitors, who, studying 
their own personal feelings and comfort, do not 
well administer them. And, being present, the 
teacher is too apt to take it for granted that 
fresh or warm or cool air is being given to the 
schoolrooms, when, as a matter of fact, such is 
not the ease. The open window eclipses all 
other kinds of ventilating apparatus. 


Slate Pencil Evil. 

You know, of course, that many diseases are 
contagious and infectious; and everyone of us 
hesitates about using public drinking vessels. 
But are the drinking cups in your schools al- 
ways clean? Are they, when not in use, im- 
mersed in running water? Are they disinfected 
every night? To be certain of their innoxious- 
ness, they ought to be. 

And how about slate pencils and pencil hold- 
ers, which are so frequently found in children’s 
mouths? Are they kept, each separate and dis- 
tinet, and are they disinfected, as they easily 
may be? There can be no doubt but that many 
achild has gone to its grave from diphtheria 
and other zymotie diseases acquired from the 
Promiscuous use of pencils, penholders, books, 
slates, and the general paraphernalia of the 
schoolroom. 

The last time I visited a schoolhouse I found 
the children’s hats and wraps hung in a dark 
and unventilated hallway; and the smell of the 
wet garments, seething in the warm air, was not 
Inviting. I asked the principal if every child 
had its own ‘particular hook upon which to hang 
its outer garments, and was told that such was 
not the ease. My inquiry as to why the hallway 
was not ventilated or a ventilatable room given 
up to use as a hat and cloak room, was met by 
the assertion that the board of education, al- 









repeatedly asked to do so, had _ not 
Every time I think of 
those hats and coats promiscuously hung in that 
damp, warm, dark, unventilated hallway, I 
wonder how many of those children have died 
from diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles and the 
like, to say nothing of little things that, while 
annoying, are not necessarily fatal, like the 
slow-crawling things and the various sealp dis- 
eases that may be communicated by means of 
hats and caps and bonnets. 


though 
granted the request. 


In that same town there is a high school 
building that is a shame and a disgrace. It 
shakes and rattles, as if about to fall down, with 
every passing step; it is ill-ventilated, ill-heated, 
ill-plumbed, and through its windows, when 
they are opened, creeps in the sewage smell of 
adjoining outhouses. I have hoped for three 
long years that that building might eateh fire 
and burn down. And I do not wonder that 
many of the parents of that city refuse to send 
their children to that high school. But I re- 
joice to add that, after much talk, pro and 
con, and several efforts, the city has sold bonds 
to provide a new building, and, after the usual 
quarrel as to where it ought to be, has decided 
to build a new building; so that, some time in 
the future, relief from an intolerable situation 
may be had. But in the meantime, how much 
damage has been done? 


Value of School Grounds. 


And that same town wrangled and debated 
and got itself interviewed in the newspapers for 
many months over the proposition as to whether 
or not it could afford to buy more land than 
just what the building would cover. Many of 
its good citizens objected to the purchase of 
playgrounds. To them it did not appear to be 
at all a part of the duty of the school to fur- 
nish empty ground space for ball games, pris- 
oners’ base, hop-seotch, jump rope and marbles. 
They seemed to think that all the schoolhouse 
is for is to have a place in which to teach from 


books. The health side of it never appealed to 
them. Nor did they ever stop to think that the 


discipline of the school yard is worth as much, ' 


perhaps, to the future citizen as the learning 
gained within the schoolroom. They did not 
stop to think that, in the pure democracy of the 
schoolyard, each, boy and girl learns to respect 
the rights of others and to demand his own; 
learns to defer to public opinion; becomes ha- 
bituated to the giving up of his or her own 
selfish desires for the benefit of and at the be- 
hest of the many; becomes, as it were, law and 
custom abiding, rather than a law and a custom 
unto himself or herself. 


Had I my own way about it, every school- 
house would have attached to it a_ baseball 


ground, a football field, lawn tennis courts, a 
basketball field and a field for general athletics. 
Of course, such a scheme is entirely impossible. 
But were it, possible and put into operation, my 
word for it, our boys and girls would be health- 
ier and stronger in minds and bodies, and more 
of our boys would go through tlhe grammar and 
the high schools. 


Proper Seating. 


How often one notices that school desks and 
their occupants do not fit each other, the desk 
or the seat being too high, or too low, or too 
near or too far away from, the unfortunate 
temporary possessor of it. It is a little thing, 
of course, but a cramped child can not do good 
work, and its uneasiness militates against con- 
tentment with school life. 

And little things like blackboards, smooth 
and shiny, reflecting light in troublesome rays 
into the unprotected eyes of defenseless schol- 
ars; or windows, with curtains up when they 
should be down, or down when they should be 
up, or both, or neither; or the teacher’s desk so 
placed that the direct light from the windows 
does not fall into his or her eyes, while it does 
into the children’s eyes—these are little things, 
yet great ones, which help to make up the sum 
total of the many offenses against schoolroom 
hygiene. 

Sun Light. 

Hlow many of us really realize, although we 
all know it, that the air of every schoolroom 
like the air of every other auditorium is not 
unlikely to be filled with disease germs of every 
kind from those of measles up to those of con- 
sumption? We know this is the fact and yet 
we go along, year after year, contenting our- 
selves with having this dust stirred up from the 
floor with a broom and allowed to settle on the 
walls and windows and door frames, whence it 
is dislodged by every passing breeze to be 
wafted into the nostrils and susceptible lungs of 
the children and the teacher. We know that the 
walls, the window and door cases ought to be 
brushed and wiped with cloths dampened with 
antisepties; we know that the windows ought to 
be wide open every possible moment to the pure 
air and the germ-killing sunlight—we know all 
these things, but how many of us insist, day 
after day, week after week, month after month, 
year after year, on their being done? We battle 
with careless, neglectful janitors and _ busy 
school superintendents for a while; but in the 
end, the janitor hiding behind his “pull,” wears 
us out and the busy superintendent becomes ac- 
customed to our complaints and forgets us and 
them. And so the dust accumulates to be stirred 
up now and then by the janitor’s broom; while 
measles, diphtheria, scarlet fever and tubercu- 
losis are spread from child to child, from home 
to home. 

Mouth Breathing. 


How many of your pupils breathe through 
their mouths, their nasal passages being par- 
tially concluded by adenoid growths in the 
vaults of their pharynxes? Most of such chil- 
dren, because they do not get air enough into 
their lungs to properly purify their blood, are 
listless, indisposed to study, even almost stupid, 
and many of them have ear troubles. How 
many such children have you insisted shall be 
taken to the physician to have the offending 
growth removed? Of course, the parents of 
these children resent any interference with 
them; they do not believe there is anything in 
the adenoid contention; and it is not unlikely 
that they accuse you of helping out the doctor 
and receiving a portion of his fee. 
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PETER’S PITIFUL PLIGHT AND PLEA. 
’ By J. F. L. M. 


Peter B. Hall, who represents the Christopher 
Sower Company in Western Pennsylvania, was 
transferred temporarily to West Virginia dur- 
ing the recent text-book contest in that state, 
to look after that firm’s interests before the 
county book boards. 

Hall, who is known in the profession as 
“Peter the First, Last and All-the-Time,” is 
always. ambitious and ever hopeful. One day 
Peter started on a long journey with a team 
of mules. The roads were muddy and almost 
impassable. The further he traveled, the worse 
he found them. Suddenly the muleg slipped 
into a deep hole. They couldn’t move forward 
nor backward. There they stood up to their 
heads in mud. There he sat in a muddle and 
a fuddle! He was in a sorry plight. Many a 
time had he been in a hole before in hotly con- 
tested book. fights, but he usually managed to 
wiggle out. This, however, was a new experi- 
ence—he could wiggle himself, but the poor 
mules could not move an inch. 

Peter’s impression was one thing; his expres- 
sion—well, that’s another story. “How easy,” 
he muttered, “it is to get into some counties 
how hard it is to get out.” Here at least was 
one instance where even jackasses couldn’t stand 
the usual methods for a reconsideration. At 
last Peter managed to reach the fence along 
the roadside; he climbed a tree and _ there, 
perched on a limb, he grasped the bridles, thus 
keeping the‘mules’ heads above the surface until 
daybreak, when the team was dragged by a 
yoke of oxen from its bed of mud. 

In the long and weary vigil of the night, 
the vicissitudes of a bookman’s life played tag 
through Peter’s wearied brain, in spite of the 
ever constant thought of why he became a 
bookman when the first fond, cherished hope of 
his parents was, that he should be an orator 
and a statesman! 

After being rescued from this perilous posi- 
tion Peter’s nerve was still with him. The day 
was young. On he went like a good soldier to 
the field of battle. 

The meeting of the school book board was 
scheduled for the following day. At the ap- 
pointed hour the bookmen gathered about the 
Jourt House. In keeping with the usual custom 
the county superintendent announced that ten 
minutes’ time would be allowed each represent- 
ative “to speak his piece,” and should there be 
more than one representative from any publish- 
ing house, only one man would be allowed to 
appear before the board. 








MR. FRED GOWING 
Agent for D. C. Heath & Company at Philadelphia. 
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The ruling was a jar to Peter’s pre-arranged 
plans. So far as this particular county was 
concerned he had not given it personal atten- 
tion. <All the work had been done—and well 
done at that—by an entered apprentice who had 
taken his first degree under Hall’s tuition. 
Peter, being a past-master and a thirty-third 
degree operator, was extremely anxious to have 
his apprentice advanced as rapidly as possible. 
Here is an extract from his appeai to the throne: 

“Mr. President and Members of the Board: 
In the performance of the multifarious duties 
which fall to the lot of a thoroughly conscien- 
tious laborer in this missionary work it is need- 
less for me to say to you that I cannot be in 
more than one place at one time. And having 
been kept very busy in other counties in this 
state, consequently I was not able to give the 
work in this county personal attention. How- 
ever, I did the next best thing, and sent here 
one of my ablest lieutenants. While this young 
man gives promise of becoming a member of 
the stellar class in the near future, he is still a 
novice in this business and anxious to learn. 
As a rule the inexperienced agent ‘gets the sit- 
uation’ and fails to get adoptions. So when I 
arrived in this county I immediately realized 
that here was a board that required the guidance 
of a master hand, and for that reason I deem it 
advisable to present our case myself, on account 
of my wide and ripe experience in this partic- 
ular line of work. Therefore, gentlemen, I 
venture to ask your indulgence on this occasion 
and trust you will rescind your rule and permit 
my assistant to remain in this room in order 
that he may learn how a skillful and experi- 
enced bookman ean present his case. ’Tis true, 
there is no royal road to success in this busi- 
ness, but I am confident my assistant will profit 
by what he hears and thus be enabled to fight 
his battles in the future single-handed and 
alone. I assure you, gentlemen, that an op- 
portunity such as this seldom comes to a new 
man and I trust for his benefit you will not 
deny my request.” 

The request was granted. 

Peter made his model speech. 

And now he is being importuned by the ama- 
teurs with other publishing houses to complete 
his treatise on “Agency work made easy, or 
every man his own preceptor.” 


BOOKMAN BECOMES EDITOR. 

A. W. Macy, who at one time acted as the 
western manager for the Macmillan Company, 
was for a short time the editor of the Beacon, 
published at Aurora, Ill. In this capacity he 
evolved some rules which may be interesting not 
only because they emanate from an old time 
bookman, but also in that they throw some light 
upon the rules of newspaper writing. 

We present a few of these rules herewith: 

It is a fine thing to get news, but the news 
is almost doubled in value when you put it in 
good shape for the printer. 

Be truthful in your writing. Better print 
nothing at all than a story that is not true. Re- 
member, our paper stands for the better things 
in this community, and that we can not afford 
to be untruthful. 

Avoid rumors, unless you investigate them; 
or state distinctly that they are rumors, 

Write nothing that will reflect on a man’s 
character unless you are very sure of your facts; 
and even then better think it over carefully 
first. _ 

Don’t pad merely for the sake of filling up. 
Always tell the essentials of your story in the 
first paragraph, if possible. Then you can elab- 
orate, and if the story has to be cut, the essen- 
tial part will be preserved. 

Do not express opinions. That will be at- 
tended to on the editorial page. Give the news. 

Make the meaning of every sentence clear. 
Avoid long sentences. But don’t make them too 





short, so as to be choppy. 


MR. JAMES B. CUNNINGHAM 
Agent, Prang Educational Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


There is a happy 
medium; find it. ‘ 

Don’t be. afraid to use commas; they are often 
necessary to make your meaning clear. 

Don’t allow yourself to get into a rut. Don’t 
use the same expression too many times in one 
day. Study variety. 

Study the local matter in our rival paper. See 
wherein they excel us, and where we ean im- 


prove on them. Learn from your enemy. 


BOOKMEN. 

Mr. Fred Gowing, who has represented D. C. 
Ileath & Co. in the southern New England field, 
has been transferred to Philadelphia. The 
change is in the nature of a promotion and 
speaks well for Mr. Gowing’s ability and enter- 
prise as a bookman. 

Mr. S. H. Sheakley, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Des Moines, lowa, has become rep- 
resentative for floughton, Mifflin & Company 
in Minnesota and the Dakotas. 

W. H. Ducker has quit the insurance busi- 
ness and has once more come back to book 
agency work. He is at present connected with 
Bellows Brothers, Chicago, who intend to 
branch out in the educational publishing busi- 
ness upon a larger scale, 

A. W. Macy, the old time bookman, has gone 
into the printing and publishing business under 
the firm name of Mather & Macy, 95 Dear- 
born street, Chicago. He makes a specialty of 
editing and printing books. 

Mr. R. R. Pleam, who has represented the 
Christopher Sower Co. in Pennsylvania for the 
past twelve years, has retired from the book field 


in order to go into the stone business at Watton- 
ville, Pa. 


The Pennsylvania Association of City and 
Borough Superintendents met at Altoona, Pa. 
March 8 and 9. Among the prominent speakers 
who participated in the program were W. E. 
Chancellor, Paterson, N. J.; N. C. Schaeffer, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, Phila- 
delphia. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, J. B. Ritchey, Me- 
Keesport; vice president, H. H. Spade, Miners- 
ville; secretary, C. F. Hoban, Dunmore; treas- 
urer, Ira Shipman, Sunbury; Executive Com- 
mittee, F. FE. Dorones; Harrisburg; Charles 
Loss, Williamtsport; T. R. Adams, Lebanon. 

Assistant Superintendent Hicks of Cleve- 
jiand is examining manual training in various 
cities of the Northwest with a view to com: 
bining all of the best systems for the Cleveland 
manual training department. 
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BEAUTIFYING SCHOOL ROOMS AND 
SCHOOL YARDS. 


By Mrs. Sarah E. Hyre, Cleveland, O. 
(Concluded from page 5.) 


If we have a neighbor who allows his fences 
to be broken down, his ash heaps to accumulate 
in plain view of the street, his yard to become a 
mudhole, the shutters upon his windows to be 
broken and hang from one hinge, and the paint 
to disappear completely from the siding of his 
house, we say: “He is a shiftless neighbor; he 
depreciates' property in the neighborhood; we 
wish he would leave the street and go into the 
section to which he belongs.” But when we 
drive past city, village or country schoolhouses, 
and see this condition, we simply take it for 
granted that it is all right because it is school 
property and that no individual is personally 
responsible for the condition. But the effect 
of this neglect upon the citizenship of a com- 
munity is deplorable, and should not be per- 
mitted by the taxpayers if it is by the board 
of education. 

The trouble is, that in rural districts it is 
nobody’s especial business and, consequently, 
these things which are not matters of great ex- 
pense are neglected. In larger districts, where 
they have an especial business agent of the 
board, these things are all cared for in due 
time. If it could be a part of the duties of each 
township clerk to inspect all schoolhouses under 
his jurisdiction, make small repairs, and ‘report 
to the different boards those requiring amounts 
of money, I believe the results would be most 
beneficial to property in the rural districts. 


Beautifying School Grounds. 


But what constitutes a beautiful school yard? 
I believe that most of you will agree with me 
that it means to make the outside appearance of 
the entire property pleasing and attractive to 
the eye. In order to do this, the buildings and 
fences must be kept painted; a place must be 
furnished, out of view, for ashes and rubbish; 
the yard must be free from litter, mudholes, 
ete, and a small plot of ground must be set 
aside where grass, flowers and shrubs may grow 
undisturbed. The rest of the yard should be 
made so solid with cinders and gravel, that no 
amount of use by the pupils will produce the 
much dreaded mudhole and waterpool. In re- 
ferring again to the report of the Committee 
on Improvements of Old Buildings and School 
Yards in Cleveland for 1905, we find’ that 52 
school yards were graded and graveled, and 
catch basins ‘put in to carry off the surface 
water, for which was expended, approximately, 
$6,500. The sidewalks around and about school 
property, and the driveways, where coal was 
hauled in, were in such bad condition that the 
children carried quantities ot mud and clay into 
the buildings. This unsightliness was remedied 
by paving these driveways ‘at 24 buildings, and 
repairing the sidewalks at 39 buildings, at a 
total cost of $9,559.21. 

The matter of beautifying school grounds in 
small districts need not necessarily be made 
expensive, but it needs some one upon the board 
who realizes the importance of the work and 
to further it. As I think over the subject now, 
I realize how easy it would have been to beautify 
certain country and village school yards which 
I recall. Gravel is ngt an expensive thing to 
get, and there are always those who are willing, 
for a good cause, to lend a hand and possibly 
4team of horses. Many a barn loft contains 
fnough timothy seed, if sifted, to make a fine 
blot of hardy grass. The old-fashioned flowers 
and shrubs are good enough for most of us, and 
are plentiful in every community. The plans 
and work can all be made and executed by the 
dlder pupils and teacher in the small district, 
and when the work is done, I am sure will be 
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an inspiration to the child and to the school 
community. 


Arbor Day. 


I have previously referred to a plan by which 
any school community may secure artistic 
adornment for the inside of a school building, 
without calling upon its board of Education for 
anything more than moral support. In the 
beautifying of the grounds the same plan can 
be followed, only perhaps with greater success. 
Full advantage should be taken of Arbor Day, 
and the teacher, supported by the board of edu- 
cation, can make this a red letter day in the 
school calendar. In these outdoor exercises, not 
only the teacher, pupils and board can take an 
active part, but the interest of the community 
can be aroused to such a degree that its success 
will be immediate and lasting. Local pride 
will be stimulated and in the ceremonies of 
planting a tree on this special day, the best in- 
stincts can be awakened and the love of the 
beautiful in nature more -thoroughly aroused. 
Ties will thus be formed which are lasting. 
Those of us who may have had the privilege of 
college associations know what a sentimental 
interest attaches in the after years to the class 
tree or class ivy which we helped to plant. Other 
associations may pass away; the old familiar 
faces disappear, but when we return to Alma 
Mater after many years, the now stately class 
tree or the creeping ivy brings back all our old 
love and enthusiasm. And so the freckle-faced 
lad of twelve or the demure little miss of ten, 
who take part in these exercises, retain that 
interest in his or her tree. As the years roll on, 
the boy, now to manhood grown, watches the 
growth and development of that tree and has a 
tender care for that old school yard, and later 
on when he is numbered among the parents and 
patrons of the village school he will be the first 
to ery: “Oh, woodman, spare that tree!” 


School Gardening. 


The large cities are annually expending big 
sums of money to beautify school yards and to 
stimulate home and school gardening. The city 
child does not come in contact with divine na- 
ture, as the country and village boy and girl 
do, and so everything is being done to strengthen 


the child’s observation of nature and life prin- - 
The city has not the ready facilities 


ciples. 
for producing results that the rural and village 
schools have. Materials and labor are so much 


_more valuable in the city than in the country, and 


yet the benefits to be derived from this work are 
considered so necessary for the child’s develop- 
ment that city superintendents recommend the 
expenditure of large sums of money for what 
rural and village people look upon so lightly. 

I said, in the first part of my paper, that 
large cities usually had local support for the 
expenditure of money for special work. The 
Cleveland Home Gardening Association has 
aroused the people of Cleveland to a realization 
of the benefits to be derived from home and 
school gardening. The association distributed 
and sold, the past year, to Cleveland school chil- 
dren and to near-by towns, at one cent each, 
389,895 packages of flower and vegetable seed. 
There were eight school gardens operated and 
eared for by the pupils of their respective 
schools, while two were developed in near-by 
lots. In all, about 400 children worked in the 
school gardens. Each child had a plot of gar- 
den assigned to him, while thousands of chil- 
dren had their own gardens at their homes. Last 
fall the harvest of these children’s efforts was 
seen in 89 different school buildings where 
flower shows were held, and where thousands 
of parents and patrons inspected the results of 
the summer gardening work. It is entirely op- 
tional with the child as to whether he shall have 
a garden or not, and no time is allowed to be 
taken from school hours. 
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This interest of the pupil and parent in flow- 
ers and beautiful things has reacted in such 
a way that the board of education has felt justi- 
fied in employing a curator of gardens who will 
have direct charge of beautifying, in an inex- « 
pensive and simple way, the school yards of the 
Cleveland public schools. ‘ 

Local Stimulus. 

I have no doubt you will say to yourself: 
“That is easy to do where you have all the 
money you need, but it is different with our 
small system.” I want to assure you that the 
same conditions exist, largely, everywhere. It 
is a matter of having public sentiment with you. 
If you can get some influential person, or per- 
sons, who will establish the confidencé of the 
public in a movement to beautify school rooms 
and school grounds, you, as boards of education, 
will not be condemned for appropriating the 
money. If we, as boards of education, can con- 
vince the public that educating a child is some- 
thing more than filling his mind with facts and 
theories, without any reference to their value 
or use, then that same public will readily see 
that the value of developing through example 
the qualities of thrift, of enterprise, an appre- 
ciation of the beautiful, and consequently a 
splendid citizenship, is cheap at any cost. 

In conclusion I want to say that I believe a 
board of education can accomplish better and 
broader results if it works with the community; 
if it will solicit the interest and help of parents 
in the district; if it will co-operate and work 
with organizations that have knowledge and 
enthusiasm to give to the schools. Perhaps we 
will not get all the credit, but I can assure you 
that the children will get the full benefit. 


Miss May Scott, state superintendent of 
Idaho, has adopted a unique method of stimu- 
lating the beautifying of school grounds. In a 
circular to county superintendents she has of- 
fered, in behalf of the state, a prize of $100 to 
the school which shows the most improvement 
in its school grounds during a stipulated time. 
Photographs are to be taken at the beginning 
and end of the school terms and from these the 
winner will be chosen. 

FOOD HELPS 
In Management of a R. R. 

Speaking of food a railroad man says: 

“My work puts me out in all kinds of weather, 
subject to irregular hours for meals and com- . 
pelled to eat all kinds of food. 

“For 7 years I was constantly troubled with 
indigestion, caused by eating heavy, fatty, 
starchy, greasy, poorly cooked food, such as are 
most accessible to men in my business. Gen- 
erally each meal or lunch was followed by dis- 
tressing pains and burning sensations in my 
stomach, which destroyed my sleep and almost 
unfitted me for work. My brain was so muddy 
and foggy that it was hard for me to discharge 
my duties properly. 

“This lasted till about a year ago, when my 
attention was called to Grape-Nuts food by a 
newspaper ad, and I concluded to try it. Since 
then I have used Grape-Nuts at nearly every 
meal and sometimes between meals. We rail- 
road men have little chance to prepare our food 
in our cabooses and I find Grape-Nuts mighty 
handy, for it is ready cooked. 

“To make a long story short, Grape-Nuts has 
made a new man of me. I have no more burn- 
ing distress in my stomach, nor any other symp- 
tom of indigestion. I can digest anything so 
long as I eat Grape-Nuts, and my brain works 
as clearly and accurately as an engineer’s watch, 
and my old nervous troubles have disappeared 
entirely.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 


.Creek, Mich. 


There’s a reason. Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE THE BASIS FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF TEACHERS AND 
THE INCREASE OF TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES? 

By James H. Van Sickle. 


Continued from page 3. 

crease of salary based upon length of service 
can be defended only in so far as it can be 
shown that length of service conduces to greater 
efficiency in the work of the school room. Dif- 
ferences of salary based upon sex can be de- 
fended only by showing that sex is a factor that 
must be considered in estimating the efficiency 
of the teacher. Increases of salary based upon 
zeal, student-like habits and scholarship must 
alike be tested by this criterion of efficiency.” 

By way of illustrating the application of these 
principles to actual practice, I may be permitted 
to tell of what we are now doing in Baltimore. 
On the first of January, 1906, rules went into 
operation in our city that will in the near 
future raise the salary level in the elementary 
schools 40 per cent. The immediate increase 
amounts to fully 20 per cent. These rules rep- 
resent the outgrowth and completion of a pro- 
motion plan inaugurated on a small scale three 
years ago. The operation of the plan requires 
an estimate of each teacher’s efficiency in the 
terms “excellent,” “good,” “fair,” or “poor.” 
The estimate is made by the principal, but is 
subject to correction by the superintendent, and 
the superintendent undertakes personally to in- 
vestigate doubtful cases. Appointment to the 
service is for one year on trial after one year 
or more spent in substitute work. Prior to this 
the candidate must have completed a high 
school course and have spent two years at our 
Teachers’ Training School. During the trial 
year the young teacher is supervised by the 
training school teacher known as the Director 
of Practice. 

The trial year over, advance in salary is au- 
tomatic for three years, when to secure further 
increase the record of efficiency must be at or 
above the point denominated “good.” This rec- 
ord having been secured, an advance in salary 
of $200 in installments averaging $40 a year 
may be secured by passing a promotional ex- 
amination which includes the record mentioned 
above. 

Promotional Examinations. 

The examination is in two parts. The first 
part may be taken during the third, year of 
service and the second part two years later. In 
our book of rules the Promotional Examination 
is thus defined: 


“The Promotional Examination, Part I, shall con- 
sist of: (a) The teacher’s efficiency record which 
must not be lower than ‘good,’ as determined by in- 
spection of regular class work by the respective prin- 
cipals and the superintendent; together with (b) an 
impersonal test of the correct and effective use and 
interpretation of English, which test shall be decided 
by a committee of three which shall consist of the 
respeennat and two other members selected by 

m.’ 


“The Promotional Examination, Part II, shall con- 
sist of: (a) A written report of the working out of 
some problem of teaching, or of the study of a par- 
ticular group of children; (b) such a defense of the 
report before a board of examiners, consisting of the 
superintendent and two other members selected by 
him, as will evince familiarity with educational litera- 
ture bearing on the problem or study,; and when re- 
quired (c), a class room demonstration before a board 
similarly composed.” 


These tests are not necessarily difficult, but 
they will readily lend themselves to gradually 
advancing standards. Take the test in English 
for instance: mere correctness may go along 
with woodenness or emptiness; for this reason 
the word effective is added. The writer must 
have something to say and then say it in such 
a way as to make a definite impression. Fur- 
thermore, to interpret to a child is one thing, 
to an adult another thing. Effective interpre- 
tation must regard the audience as well as the 
piece of literature to be interpreted. We select 
English for this examination because it is the 
universal subject. It occupies approximately 
one-third of each day on our school programs 
in one form or another, besides being the vehicle 
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of instruction in all other subjects. , Study car- 
ried on with a view to such an examination in 
English will be directed along lines helpful to 
the schools. This is our purpose—to strengthen 
the language side of our work. 

As a rule, courses of study and methods of 
teaching are better developed in other subjects 
than in the mother tongue. If, then, any one 
study should engage the attention of a young 
teacher on her way up to the first regular salary 
level, that study is English. It is a good thing 
for the teacher during her first three years of 
service to be preparing to meet the English test 
—a good thing for the teacher, and a good 
thing for the children she teaches. Further- 
more, it is a reasonable requirement. 

As to Part II of the Promotional Examina- 
tion, a teacher may take it after the fifth year 
of service if she has been promoted under the 
rules governing Part I. By this time she 
should have developed some independence and 
considerable professional skill. The test im- 
posed for eligibility to the maximum salary is 
one in the power to discover problems in the 
daily class work. It is a test in thoughtfulness 
—not in memory. It is a highly professional 
test. Its tendency cannot fail to be toward 
greater sympathy with children, closer observa- 
tion of their individual characteristics, their 
home environment and the many things which 
the:true teacher needs to take into consideration, 
if she would reach a high level of efficiency. 


The Cultural Studies. 

It may be objected that the so-called cultural 
studies are too little in evidence in this ex- 
amination. This will hardly be charged of Part 
I, the test in English. As to Part II (the dis- 
covery of a problem and the preparation of a 
report upon it) such a defense of the report is 
required as will evince familiarity with the edu- 
cational literature bearing on the problem 
studied. To ‘some extent, surely, this is cul- 
tural; if not sufficiently so, we can easily im- 
prove it in this respect when we are able to add 
another $100 to the annual salary not now very 
high. The two tests have the merit of being 
progressive. The second is in no particular a 
repetition of the first either in substance or 
method of management. An examination con- 
ducted on the plan of the thesis and its de- 
fense attains a dignity that the ordinary exam- 
ination lacks, and it affords the examiners the 
opportunity to know more fully the professional 
equipment of a teacher than it would be possible 
to learn by the observation of school room work 
alone or by the ordinary written exemination. 
Each teacher who submits a report must be 
able to explain it fully and defend it by refer- 
ence to recognized authorities and ‘to actual 
conditions in her own school room. In order to 
do this well it is necessary to make very thor- 
ough preparation. To one well prepared the 
ordeal seems easy enough, and so it should be; 
but to one who so underestimates its searching 
character as to slight in any way the prelimi- 
nary work, or to adopt any fine sounding peda- 
gogical phrases not clearly understood, the ex- 
amination seems, as it should, severe indeed. 
Both parts of the examination—Part I and Part 
TI—have the merit of directing the attention 
of the teacher to the regular daily work, and to 
the children she is to teach. 

In order to retain the maximum salary a 


‘teacher must continue to render acceptable 


service. The advance is not, therefore, to be 
regarded as necessarily permanent. 


The Old Teacher. 


‘Although it does not come exactly under the 
topic of this paper, I venture to mention an- 
other problem taken up by the Baltimore board 
—it is the problem of the teacher who_ has 
served the city many years but who, through 
advancing age or other causes, is no longer 
efficient. We have seen that some business 


houses pension such employees. We cannot yet 
do this, but we meet the situation by utilizing 
the services of such teachers in a way not harm- 
ful to the service. A school system as extensive 
as ours requires a large number of substitute 
teachers to take temporarily the classes of reg- 
ular teachers who are visiting other schools or 
are absent on account of illness. It is the 
opinion of the board that teachers no longer 
fully efficient, but who have given their best 
days to the schools at a salary out of which 
they have been able to lay up little or nothing, 
may, with entire justice to the taxpayers, be 
allowed to do as much of this occasional sub- 
stitute work as they are able to do and such 
clerical work as all large schools afford. For 
three years a rule has been in existence which 
allows such teachers, upon their application, to 
be placed upon a list of special substitutes at a 
salary of $3860 per year. Our city has as yet no 
fund for pensioning teachers. The state pension 
is only $200 per year. Our special substitute 
list is, therefore, a welcome half-way station for 
worthy teachers who can no longer do full work, 


A New Jersey superintendent says: “Results 
in spelling will never be satisfactory until we 
have more dictionaries in the classrooms. I 
recommend small individual dictionaries, one 
for each pupil, in the fifth and upper fourth 
grades, and larger books, say one for each two 
pupils, in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades, 
with an unabridged in each grammar grade 
room for class reference and the teacher’s use. 
A simple, well-graded course of study in the 
use of the dictionary shouid be incorporated in 
the spelling course.” 

The course of study in Southeast Texas Nor- 
mal school has been increased by the addition 
of elementary agriculture. 

San Antonio, Texas. The school board has 
introduced agriculture and nature study into 
the publie schools. Each ward building is sup- 
plied with a garden and the students are given 
instruction in growing flowers, fruits and 
vegetables. The boys are encouraged to culti- 
vate gardens of their own at home, where they 
can put into practice what they learn at school. 


A TORPID THINKER. 

The Frequent Result of Coffee Poisoning. 

A Toledo, O., business man says that for 
three years he had no appetite for breakfast; 
that about ,once a month he ate solid food at 
that meal, generally contenting himself with his 
cup of coffee and having no desire for anything 
else. 

Coffee frequently plays this dog-in-the-man- 
ger trick; while it furnishes no nutriment itself, 
it destroys the appetite for food which is nutri- 
tious. The result was, in time, a torpid men- 
tality, which was a distinct handicap in his 
business operations. 

“Last Christmas,” he says, “I consulted my 
brother, a practicing physician in Chicago, and 
he advised a diet'of Postum Food Coffee, instead 
of the old kind, and also Grape-Nuts food. 
Since that time I have followed his advice with 
most excellent results. My brain is active and 
clear in the morning when it naturally should 
be at its best; I no longer have the dizzy spells 
that used to make me apprehensive; I have 
gained materially in flesh and feel better in 
every way. 

“The Postum seems to be no less a food than 
the Grape-Nuts, and the two together fill all 
requirements. My wife has tried several of the 
recipes in your little booklet and we have et 
joyed the result, but to my mind Grape-Nuts 
food is best when served with sliced fruit and 
covered with cream.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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The free text book system has been introduced 


in 123 towns in the state of Connecticut. This 
js about 73 per cent of the whole number of 
towns in the state. 

The scope of the Colton Series of Physiologies 
is to be broadened and its usefulness increased 
by the addition of two new volumes. Good 
Ilealth for Girls and Boys, the introductory 
book in the series, will be adapted to the use of 
children from eight to eleven years of age, and 
will prepare pupils for the study of Colton’s 
Elementary Physiology in the grammar grades. 
Colton’s Practical and Descriptive Physiology 
presents in Part II an entirely new series of 
laboratory and class-room experiments, covering 
about 80 pages and supplementing the descrip- 
tive matter in Part I of the book, which is iden- 
tical with Colton’s Briefer Physiology, a work 
that is widely popular in high school classes. 
These new texts in physiology will be published 
in the early spring by D. C. Heath & Company, 
Boston. 

Grand Forks, N. D. The advisability of the 
board’s selling books and supplies to the pupils 
is being discussed. The failure of dealers to 
provide sufficient quantities of text books and 
other school necessities has caused much delay 
and annoyance in the past. It is now proposed 
that the school board act as dealer itself, buy 
books and materials in large quantities and sell 
to pupils at a nominal advance over cost price. 
This will not only effect a material saving to the 
patrons of the schools, but also make uniformity 
possible and obviate the possibility of delays. 
An arrangement is also suggested by which fam- 
ilies who are about to move out of the city can 
return books in good condition and receive an 
equivalent for their value. 

“Lessons in English” is the title of a new two- 
book grammar issued by Benj. H. Sanborn & 
Co., Boston. Book I is intended for use in the 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth grades, while Book 
II contains a systematic course in grammar and 
composition for the three higher grammar 
grades. Fred N. Scott, professor of rhetoric at 
the University of Michigan, and Supt. Gordon 
A. Southworth of Somerville, Mass., are the au- 
thors. 

Rand, McNally & Co. have issued a new choral 
song book for high school use. 

Logan, Iowa. Harrison county’s board acted 
on the bids to supply the text books for the 
schools for the next five years. Contracts were 
let to the American Book Company, Ginn & Co., 
W. M. Welch & Co., A. Flanagan Company, D. 
C. Heath & Co., and A. N. Palmer Company. 

New York City. Steps have been taken to 
secure legislation which will make it illegal for 
school superintendents, principals, and teachers 
to prepare text books for use in the local schools. 
A bill has been prepared which will make it a 
misdemeanor punishable by fine and removal for 
4 school officer or employe to be interested in the 
sale of books, supplies, materials, ete., to the 
city. This is an extension to the school officials, 
tte, of the prohibition which applies to all other 
tity officials or employes. 

Canton, Ill. New text books in physiology 
and new readers in all but two grades are to be 
Introduced this Spring and next Fall, according 
to a resolution of the school board. Old books 
are to be exchanged at 40 per cent of the cost 
of the new books. The successful publishing 
‘ompany will be required to pay the freight both 
ways upon the old and new books. 





Because of a failure 
to have depositories in 
all of the counties, as 
the contract calls for, 
schools in some of the 
Alabama counties have 
difficulty in securing 
text books, ~ 

The people of Dou- 
glas county, Neb., in 
which Omaha is _lo- 
cated, will vote on a 
proposition for uni- 
form text books. 

A bill recently intro- 
duced by an Ohio sena- 
tor relates to the school 
book question and pro- 
vides for the following: 

1. That the state take hold of the school book 
question and empower, if it chooses, to directly 
publish school books for its own especial use. 

2. The governor shall have authority to name 
a commission of five persons to have charge of 
the work—each to be paid $5.00 a day for a 
period not to exceed fifty days in a year. 

3. They shall advertise for bids from pub- 
lishers for furnishing the, books—the idea that 
uniform text books shall be used in all the 
schools of the state so that a pupil may pass 
from one to another school as may be necessary 
and not have to purchase new books at each 
move. 

4, The publishers must accompany their bids 
with certified checks of $500, which go to the 
state in case they fail to make good, and the 
bidder who gets the contract must deposit $5,000 
security for faithful discharge of the contract, 
with the treasurer of the state. 

Virginia. An inves- 
tigation, embracing the 
cost of text books and 
other related questions, 
is contemplated by a 
set of resolutions intro- 
duced in the general 
assembly of the state. 
The appointment of a 
committee of three is 
demanded to consider 
and report upon the 
following three ques- 
tions: 


Is the price of school 
books required to be 
used in the public 
schools of Virginia 
higher than in any 
other State, and if so, 
why ? 

Could the State, with 
due consideration to 
economy, publish the 
school books used by 
the public school pu- 
pils ? 

Are the profits of the 
school book publishing 


authorship. 


companies exorbitant, 
and if so, is there any 
remedy for this condi- 
tion ? 

Providence, R. I. 
Adopted for use in the 
high schools, “A Prac- 


tical Commercial 
Speller,” by Elizabeth 
I’. Atwood. 


Spenser’s The Faerie Queen, Book! - Pa. 


Edited by Martha Hale Shackford. Ph. D., Instructor in English 
Literature in Wellesley College. No. 160. 


Dicken’s A Tale of Two Cities - - 


Edited by R. Adelaide Witham, recently Head of the English 


Department Classical High School, Providence, R. I. 


Shakespeare’s Henry V.—- - - Pa. 


Edited by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., Professor of English in 








Latest Issues in the Riverside Literature Series. 


30 Clo. 


Pa. .45 Clo. 
No. 161. 


15 Clo. 


Union College. No. 163. 


The Riverside Literature Series - ° - 


Containing 43 of the College Requirements (1906-1911), and near- 
ly 150 numbers for reading in the grades or the high school. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago 


15 to 


The returns from the towns in the state of 
Connecticut which took a referendum at the 
recent election upon the question of free text 
books and supplies for the public schools have 
all been filed with the state board of education. 
The act under which the vote was taken and 
which passed at last year’s session of the legis- 
lature directed each town which had not pre- 
viously adopted a free text book policy to vote 
on the proposition at the next annual town elec- 
tion. 

According to the compiled returns of 117 
towns which participated in the referendum 73 
voted in favor of free text books and 44 against 
them. ‘The total number of votes cast was 30,- 
732, and the aggregate majority in favor of free 
text books was 4,662. 

The total number of Connecticut towns which 
are now committed to the free text book system 
is 123, which is 73 per cent of the whole number 
of towns in the state. 





PATHWAYS IN NATURE AND 
LITERATURE 


A First and Second Reader 


First Reader, 20 Cents 


Second Reader, 30 Cents 





Very beautifully illustrated in colors. 
‘The finest books I ever saw,” said one 
Superintendent. 


Admirably adapted for the Second 
and Third Reader grades. 


These books show the highest work- 
manship both in mechanical skill and 
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During the Superintendents’ meeting at Lou- 
isville, the superintendent and the board of edu- 
cation of New Albany extended to those attend- 
ing the meeting an invitation to visit the new 
high school at New Albany. About 200 super- 
intendents accepted the invitation, and spent a 
pleasant and interesting afternoon in examining 
the new building and equipment of which the 
New Albany school board is so proud. The 
room that attracted the most attention was the 
physical Laboratory which is equipped with 8 
complete Crowell Cabinets of physical appara- 
tus, each one being connected with the city 
water works and with a reservoir of compressed 
air. 

After examining the Laboratory and watching 
a number of experiments illustrated with the 
Crowell apparatus many visitors made the state- 
ment that the New Albany physical laboratory 
was the best and most complete they had ever 
seen. 

The Holden Book Cover Company of Spring- 
field, Mass., report that they have been obliged 
to put on their usual spring number of extra 
hands for the manufacturing of the Holden 
Book Covers three months earlier this year than 
ever before, owing to the unusually large sales 
in the different parts of the United States. 

It is easily proven that school boards are 
keeping well abreast with the times, inasmuch 
as the past year has seen a larger business for 
the Holden Book Cover Company of Springfield, 
Mass., in the line of their Book Covers, Self- 
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GUNTHER WAGNER 
DRAWING INKS 


Have you tried the New Draw- 
ing Inks? If not a trial will con- 
vince you that they are the best 
Drawing Inks on the market. 

The Black Ink is unequalled 
for its intense Black Shade. 
The Colored Inks are exceed- 
ingly bright and true. 

In % and 1% oz. bottles, 
with Quill Filler. 

Also 8 02., 16 0z. and 32 oz. bottles. 





Ask your Dealer or write to 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO 


Ask for sample card showing actual 
Ink applied by hand. 











Binders and Transpar- 
ent Paper than in any 
previous year they have 
been in business. It has 
been a frequent saying 
among superintendents 
and school board mem- 
brs that it is a pleas- 
ure to do business with 
a firm who keep up 
such a high standard of 
excellence and perfec- 
tion .in their articles, 
and who do business on 
such a fair, honorable 
basis, 

If all of the new adoptions and recent orders 
for the Holden Book Covers, Self-Binders and 
Transparent Paper were placed in a reading 
notice of this publication it would require sev- 
eral pages of space, so the Holden Bodk Cover 
Company feel a little hesitancy about asking the 
publisher for so much space. 

The merits of the Williams typewriter are 
being recognized in all parts of the world. An 
order for thirty machines was recently received 
from Hong Kong, China, and a larger order for 
$1,500 worth of machines from Singapore. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The board of education has 
awarded contracts for adjustable school desks 
to the American School Furniture Co., the 
Cleveland School Furniture Co., and the New 
Jersey School-Church Furniture Co. 

The Prang Educational Company, New York, 
inform us that they have a splendid supply of 
school pottery for Still Life Study in pencil, 
charcoal, colored crayon and water color. The 
forms have been selected with reference to 
beauty of outline and simplicity and contrast of 
color and tone, being especially suggestive for 
the study and expression of values in black and 
white and in color. Although the greater part 
of the stock consists of Japanese forms’ obtained 
from importers in New York and Chicago, they 
have many fine and inexpensive pieces from pri- 
vate kilns, modeled, colored and fired by people 
of artistic taste and skill, who have made a 
special study of the needs of the schools. 

New York. Peckham, Little & Co. have re- 
moved their offices and warerooms to 57 and 59 
East Eleventh street, between Broadway and 
University place. This firm has enjoyed a con- 
stant growth since its establishment. Its busi- 
ness methods have found recognition and have 
enabled the firm to build up a reliable and 
steady patronage, 

New Britain, Conn. Contract for furnishing 
Chandler desks in a new school awarded to W. 
J. Dunlay Company. 

The Delta Waste Poke. 

Necessity is the mother of invention. The 
demand or call for a certain article soon proves 
fruitful and presently some enterprising person 
has noticed the deficiency and fills the want. 
This is exemplified in the simple invention of 
the school waste poke, a very necessary article 
in every well appointed class room. 

The abolition of the filthy and disease breed- 
ing school slate and the almost universal present 
use of pen and pencil tablets has created a new 
problem in the economic management of the 
school room. What is to become of the waste 
paper daily created in every class room? The 
pupil’s desk has been found inadequate to ac- 
commodate properly text books, etec., without 
bringing the subject of waste paper into the 
question. 


Several years ago a number of intelligent In- ' 


diana teachers solved this problem by devising a 
neat oil bag, or as they called it, “Waste Poke,” 
to attach to the side of each pupil’s desk. The 
idea was quickly spread and soon school people 
throughout the country recognized the conveni- 
ence and economy of the device. Eight years 


USE THE BEST ON THE MARKET 


Eagle Lead Pencils, Pen Holders, Steel Pens, Colored Pencils and Crayons, 
Compasses, Rubber Erasers, Etc. Send for samples and prices to the 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 377-379 Broadway, New York. 





ago the public schools of South Bend and War- 
saw, Indiana, were equipped with the waste 
pokes and six years ago they were introduced in 
the public schools of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Fort Wayne and Goshen, Indiana. In addition 
to this many public schools in the Central West 
have adopted the contrivance, and it is needless 
to say that wherever it has been accepted for use 
it remains a permanent feature. , 

Its durability, economy, the instilling of the 
habits of tidiness in the child and the saving of 
labor to the janitor all warrant its success. The 
Delta Manufacturing Company of Chicago are 
now marketing this device in connection with 
their extensive flag and awning products. 


New Crayons and Water Colors. 


The American Crayon Co. of Sandusky, 
O., has recently brought out several new pack- 
ages of water color paints and water color cray- 
ons. They are being introduced into the schools 
with very satisfactory results. The water color 
paint packages range in prices from 5 cents to 
25 cents, which brings them within the reach of 
all schools. The water color crayons contain 
seven colors, and retail at 5 and 10 cents per box. 
They can be used wet or dry, with equal effect, 
and are the most convenient form for teaching 
color work in kindergarten and primary grades. 
All of the paints are of good quality, and espe- 
cially adapted for teaching color work in 
schools, 

This company has also recently put on the 
market a brand of white and colored dustless 
school crayons, called Hygeia, which they claim 
are the best dustless crayons on the market. 
They are pleased to send samples to all inter- 
ested parties. 
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TEXT BOOK ADOPTIONS. 


St. Louis, Mo. The board of education has 
awarded contracts for furnishing supplementary 
text books to the high schools: Macmillan’s 
Pocket Classics, The Macmillan Company; The 
Silver Series of Classics, Silver, Burdett & Co.; 
Standard English Classics, Ginn & Co.; Heath's 
English Classies, D. C. Heath & Co.; Student 
Series of English Classics, Benj. H. Sanborn & 
Co.; Longmans’ English Classics, Longmans, 
Green & Co.; Lake English Classics, Scott, 
Foresman & Co.; Green’s Short History of Eng- 
land, American Book Co.; Wessley & Girores’ 
Spanish Dictionary, David McKay; Clark’s 
Commercial Law, Maynard, Merrill & Co.; High 
School Book of Vocal Music, Silver, Burdett 
& Co. 


Fairmount, W. Va. Montgomery’s Leading 
Facts in American History adopted for the 
Marion county schools. 


Anamosa, Ia. The Jones county board of edu- 
cation has adopted the following new text books 
for use in the rural schools during the next five 
years: Jones’ readers, Ginn & Co.; Dodge’s 
geographies, Rand, McNally & Co.; Conn’s 
physiology, Silver, Burdett & Co.; Guthrie’s 
civil government, W. M. Welch & Co.; Progress- 
ive musie course, Ellsworth’s semi-slant copy 
books. Old books readopted are: Milnes’ arith- 
metics, Wentworth’s algebra, Hyde’s grammar, 
Modern Speller, Barnes’ primary history, Chan- 
ning’s history, Pollard’s speller, Webster’s dic- 
tionaries and Thurston’s Economics. 


Winona, Minn. The National speller has been 


adopted for school use. Supt. C. R. Frazier is 
the author of the book. 


Jefferson, Iowa. The county board of educa- 
tion has adopted school books for the next five 
years, as follows: Graded Literature readers, 
Bass’s Beginners’ reader, Hall’s Arithmetic 
primer, White’s arithmetics, Hyde’s Two Book 
Course in English, Dodge’s Geographies, 
Krohn’s Physiologies, Webster’s Primary and 
Academie dictionaries, Channing’s Short His- 
tory of the United States, Iowa and the Nation, 
Modern Speller, New Era System Semi-Slant 


Copy Books, Flanagan’s Drawing Books, Went- ‘ 


worth’s algebra, Bartlett’s Music Reader, Car- 
Penter’s Geographical Readers, Goff & Mayne’s 
agriculture. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The board has adopted 
the following for use in the public schools: Alt- 
iaaier’s Commercial Correspondence, published 
by the Macmillan Co.; Goodyear & Marshall’s 

































Modern Inductive 
Bookkeeping, published 
by Goodyear & Mar- 
shall Publishing Co.; 
William & Rogers’ New 
Complete Bookkeeping, 
published by American 
Book C€o.; DeMent’s 
Pitmanic Shorthand 
Book, published by the 
DeMent Publishing Co. 
and Rational Type- 
writing, published by 
the Gregg Publishing 
Company. 

Wheeling, W. Va. 
The county school book 
board of Ohio county 
has adopted the follow- 
ing books for use in 
the schools: Copy 
books, Spencerian, 52 
degree slant, Frye’s 
geography, Montgom- 
ery’s United States Ilis- 
tory, Mother Tongue 
language books, Blais- 
dell’s physiology, Mey- 
er’s General History, 
Ginn & Company; 
Civil Government, 
National and State; 
Brooks’ Mental arith- 
metic, Christopher 
Sower & Co.; Fast and 
Maxwell’s West Vir- 
ginia History, Acme 
Publishing Company; 
Williams and Rogers’ 
bookkeeping, Webster’s 
dictionary, American 
Book Company. The 
supplemental text books 
adopted were: Rudi- 
ments of Arithmetic, Floundry’s Primary Book 
of Language, Westlake’s literature, common 
school, Christopher Sower & Company; Six 
Book Course, Rand, MeNally & Company; Har- 
vey’s advanced languages, Lewis’ history, Amer- 
ican Book Company; supplementary readers, 
“Stepping Stones to Literature,” Silver, Bur- 
dett & Company. 

Toledo, Ia. The county board adopted for 
five years, Cyr’s Primer, Heath’s readers, Nat- 
ural geographies, Robinson’s algebras, Web- 
ster’s dictionaries, Krohn’s physiologies, Reed’s 
word lessons, Mowry’s First Book in History, 
Montgomery’s advanced histories, “Our State 
and Nation” civil government, Hoenshel’s 
grammars. 

Rock Island, Il]. Adopted Walsh arithmeties. 

Tama, Iowa. The Tama county board of edu- 
cation has selected the following text books for 
use in the schools of the county: 

Cyr’s primer, Montgomery’s history, Medial 
writing books, Ginn & Company. 

Mowry’s history, Mead’s Elements of Phys- 
ies, Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Hoenshel’s grammars, Orthography and Or- 
thoepy (supplementary), Crane & Co. 

Guthridge’s Our State and Nation, Progress- 
ive Musie Course, W. M. Welch Co. 

Davenport’s Elementary Economics, Tarr & 
MeMurray’s geography (supplementary), The 
Macmillan Company. 

White’s arithmetics, natural geographies, 
Robinson’s algebra, Webster’s dictionary, Car- 
penter’s geographical readers (supplementary), 
American Book Company. 

Heath’s readers, D. C. Heath & Co.; Krohn’s 
physiologies, D. Appleton & Co.; Reed’s Word 
Lessons, Maynard, Merrill & Co.; Language 
through Nature, Literature and Art (supple- 
mentary), Rand, MeNally & Company. 

Storm Lake, Ia. The American Book Com- 


productions.”’ 





‘* The Dodge Geographies are splendid works. 
excellence; in expert treatment; in comprehensiveness of matter; 
in typographic character; in beauty and representativeness of 
illustrations, and in quality of paper the books are models of 
the kind, doing credit alike to author and publisher. Pro- 
fessor Dodge is to be congratulated upon the authorship of such 
J. P. Thompson, Secretary of the Royal 
Geographical Society, Brisbane, Australia. 


‘‘After a careful examination of the different geography 
texts on the market I have recommended the Dodge Series for 
use in the Island schools. Yesterday I requisitioned 400 for use 
in San Juan this year. 
these I should be glad to receive samples for examination.’’ 
Leonard P. Ayer, Superintendent of Schools, Department 
of Education, San Juan, Porto Rico. 


‘* Professor Dodge has written a series of geographies that 
embody the latest discoveries and research combined with a sim- 
ple classification and the latest methods of teaching. He has done 
more, he has made the series intensely interesting. The subject 
matter is up-to-date, the topical arrangement makes the subject 
easy to master, while the maps are all that could be desired both 
in accuracy and finish. For all grades of public schools and for 
classes in geography in normal and high schools, it is the best 
series I have examined.’’ J. A. Merrill, Teacher, Department 
of Science, Superior State Normal School, Superior, Wis. 


RAND, MCNALLY & COMPANY 
CHICAGO AND 
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THE HIGHEST EXPONENT 
OF THE GEOGRAPHER’S ART 





The Dodge Series 


KNOWN FROM AMERICA TO AUSTRALIA 
FROM INDIA TO PORTO RICO 


Some Opinions From at Home and Abroad 


In literary 


If you have any other texts as good as 


NEW YORK 


pany received but ten per cent of the new order 


for text books at this place. Newson & Co. re- 
ceived the contract on grammars; Ginn & Com- 
pany on readers and arithmetics, and Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co. on geographies. 

Milford, Mass. The board of education re- 
cently adopted for use in the public schools “Na- 
ture’s Cabinet,” by A. J. Tiffany of Chicago. 
“Nature’s Cabinet” is a system of charts and 
books by which the course of nature is followed 
in producing almost everything, such as coal, 
gold and other minerals. The by-products that 
are derived from all minerals are also traced 
very simply and the system is said to be highly 
instructive. 

Grand Rapids. “The History of Peace” has 
been adopted for use in the public schools. The 
book contains information taken from govern- 
ment records, officials reports and the writings 
and speeches of many of the best known authors, 
statesmen and historians. It is to be used as an 
adjunct in the study of historical literature, 


St. Louis, Mo. The board of education con- 
ducts a bindery in which all damaged and de- 
fective text-books are repaired and rebound. A 
forewoman is employed at $40 per month, to- 
gether with several assistants who receive $27.50 
per month. <A considerable saving is effected 
annually. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The board of educa- 
tion has found the American Book Company 
and one of its agents guilty of interfering with 
the election of a member. At the March meet- 
ing of the board, resolutions censuring the 
company and severing business relations as far 
as compatible with the best interests of the 
schools were adopted. 

Indiana. The State Text Book Commission 
will make adoptions on April 25th. Histories, 
Language and Grammars, Physiologies and 
Spelling Books will be considered. 











NERVOUS DISORDERS 


The nerves need a constant supply of 
phosphates to keep them steady and 
strong. A deficiency of the phosphates 
causes a lowering of nervous tone, indi- 
cated by exhaustion, restlessness, head- 
ache or insomnia. 


Horsford’s 


Acid Phosphate 


(Non- Alcoholic.) 


furnishes the phosphates in a pure and 
abundant form. It supplies the nerve 
cells with health-giving life force, repairs 
waste, restores the strength and induces 
restful sleep without the use of danger- 
ous drugs. An Ideal Tonic in Nervous 
Diseases. 

If your druggist can’t supply you we will send a 


trial size bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Only Listening. 
Teacher (reading): Johnny, are you learning 
anything ? 
Johnny: No, ma’am. 
Teacher (with rising inflection): Well, what 
are you doing? 
Johnny: Please, ma’am, listening to you. 


Tommy, where is the North Pole? 
Don’t know. 

Teacher: You don’t know? 

Tommy: No’m. If Peary and Nansen and 
all those couldn’t find it, how do you expect me 
to know where it is? 


Teacher: 
Tommy: 





Principal’s Daughter: Mother, father told the 
children such a pretty fairy story in school 
today. 

His Wife: When he gets home from the prin- 
cipal’s meeting tonight he will tell me one, too, 
I suppose. 







adopted the Southworth-Stone Arithmetics. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
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2 states (one for exclusive use), 2 cities of over 2,000,000 population, 7 
cities of over 100,000 population and 18 cities of over 25,000 population have 
Correspondence solicited. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., 


Shelford Suma 


Berftreut. 
Profeffor: ,Wolf! 
Sie haben wieder eine 
ganz ungeniigende r- 
beit .gefchrieben.” 










Primus: ,,Wolf 
felt |“ 
Profeffor:  ,,Sehen 


Sie, Wolf, da fieht man 
fo recht den Leichtfinn, 
erft fchretben Sie folde 
fejlechte Arbeit und jest 
febhlen Gie noch !“ 


duced to the best? 


Johnny’s Impressions. 

“One of my boys skipped his classes,” writes a 
teacher in the Ladies’ Home Journal, “deceived 
his mother, had been found out, and caused much 
unhappiness all around. I took him aside, and 
we had a heart-to-heart talk. Johnny sat still, 
looking at me intently, and seeming to be deep- 
ly impressed. I thought I was making great 
headway and that my little sermon was sur¢ly 
penetrating Johnny’s brain. But you never can 
tell. Just as I had reached the climax in my 
appeal to his better self a light of discovery 
broke over Johnny. 

“Say, teacher,’ he said eagerly, ‘it’s your 
lower jaw that moves, ain’t it? ” 


Teacher: Willie is correct, Johnny; Canada 
is the great country that lies north of us. 
Johnny: My Sunday school doesn’t say so. 


A little Kansas girl who had been told to 
bring to school an essay of 250 words on the 
bicycle, wrote the following: “My auntie has a 
bicycle. One day she went out for a ride. When 
she got about a mile from her home her dress 
caught in the chain and threw her off and broke 
the wheel. I guess this is about 50 words, and 
my auntie used the other 200 words while she 
was carrying her bicycle home.” 


More Than Teacher Bargained For. 

Teacher: Now, boys, I want to see if any of 
you can make a complete sentence out of two 
words, both having the same sound to the ear. 

First Boy: I can, Miss Smith. 

Teacher: Well, Robert. Let us hear your sen- 
tence. 

First Boy: Write right. 

Teacher: Good. 

Second Boy: Say, Miss Smith, I can beat 
that. I can make three words of it, “Wright, 
write right.” 

Third Boy (excitedly) : 
“Wright, write ‘rite’ right.” 

Teacher (thrown off her guard): 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Gee! Hear 


this: 


Whew !— 


In a little schoolhouse in the north of Scot- 
land the schoolmaster keeps his boys grinding 
steadily at their desks, but gives them permis- 
sion, says Tid-Bits, to nibble from their lunch- 
baskets sometimes as they work. 

One day while the master was instructing a 
class in the rule of three, he noticed that one 
of his pupils was paying more attention to a 
small tart than to his lesson. 

“Tom Bain,” said the master, “listen to the 
lesson, will ye?’ 

“Y’m listening, sir,” said the boy. 

“Listening, are ye?” exclaimed the master. 
“Then ye’re listening wi’ one ear an’ eating pie 
wi’ the other.” 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORE. 


Is the product of these factories satisfactory to you? 
in these factories the very best that can be done? Have you provided 
the workmen with the very best tools with which to do their work? 

If you have furnished them with DIXON'S AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS you haye gone a long way towards securing peace and har- 
mony in the school-room, and the result of your efforts will be a 
higher standard of American Citizenship. 


There is a vast difference in lead pencils; would you like to be intro- 


Then send l6c. in stamps, and samples worth 
double the amount will be sent you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Judson and Bender’s GRADED LITERATURE READERS. 
Reed and Kellogg’s LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 
Hutchinson’s PHYSIOLOGIES. Peter’s MODERN CHEMISTRY 


MAYNARD. MERRILL & CO., puiistu- 





“The Public Schools Are the Factories 
of American Citizenship.” 


Theodore Roosevelt. 
Ls the work done 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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A Double Loss. 
The Professor (meditating): Now I’ve lost 
my handkerchief. That would not matter so 
much if I had not had three knots in it. 


Deceived. 

“Johnnie, this is the third time you have 
come to history class unprepared. Have you 
any excuse to offer for not having your lesson?” 

“Yessum. I’m a victim of misplaced confi- 
dence.” 

“Explain yourself, Johnnie.” 

“A few days ago I heard pa say that ‘history 
repeats itself,’ but I waited for it to repeat itself 
for me, but it won’t do it.” 





“Jimmy,” said the teacher, “what’s a cape?” 

“A cape is land extending into the water.” 

“Correct. William, define a gulf.” 

“A gulf is water extending into the land.” 

“Good. Christopher,” to a small, eager-look- 
ing boy, “ean you tell us what is a mountain?” 

Christopher shot up from his seat so suddenly 
as to startle the visitor, and promptly respond- 
ed: “A mountain is land extending into the air.” 


Professor: There are very few real thinkers 
in this day. 

Busyman: That’s what I thought when I was 
in college, but when I got out in the world I 
found nine men out of ten could think fast 
enough to do me up! 


Fond Mamma: Willie, why didn’t you give 
half of that apple to your sister? 

Little Willie: ’Cause I hain’t got as far as 
fractions yet. 


——— 


BOSTOR,. CHICAGO. 
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POLITICS ‘AND SCHOOL BOARD. 

There is no branch of the public affairs that is 
regarded by the American people as more im- 
portant than the control and management of 
our public schools, says a western editor. 

There is none that is watched with more jeal- 
ous care, 

There is none that is generally so free from 
the evils that are generally regarded as political 
in their nature. 

There is none that needs to be watched with 
such constant care to prevent the introduction 
ot the evils that are found, too frequently, in 
other departments of our political affairs. 

The political control of the public schools by 
a partisan organization is something that is 
utterly inconsistent with the accomplishment 
of the purposes that every right-minded citizen 
desires to see accomplished in public education, 
and such a control is repugnant to the desires 
of every honest and thoughtful American citi- 
zen, 

It is especially undesirable that a discredited 
and defeated gang, driven from its control of 
the political offices by the united efforts and the 
officials of the law, should seek to entrench itself 
in the shelter of the school organization, and to 
use the funds, the appointments and the power 
of that organization as a means of tiding over 
its political fortunes and rallying its forces for 
some future attack upon the general offices and 
the general treasury. 

No intelligent people would permit itself to 
be hoodwinked in such a manner. 

No decent newspaper could keep silent while 
such a betrayal of the people was attempted. 

No individual, not utterly blinded with self- 
conceit or completely under the control of oth- 


_ers who were using him for their ulterior pur- 


poses, would consent to be made the stalking 
horse for such a raid against the public interests. 

No political leader with a spark of common 
sense, or with any regard for his own future 
or for the welfare of the party he pretends to 
serve, would attempt any such impossible 
scheme. 

Around the publie school, regarded by the 
average American as the palladium of our civie 
intelligence, public sentiment has drawn a line, 
and has said to partisanship and political greed, 
“Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.” 

And it is well for the political boss or the 
self-seeking varlet of some political gang, who 
observes the warning and obeys it, and does 
not attempt to test the force that public opinion 
reserves to punish those that defy its mandates. 


Enjoins Temperature Regulator Concern. 

A concern known as the Weld Manufacturing 
Co., of Boston, Mass., has been enjoined from 
further infringing upon the patents of the 
Johnson Service Company. The Weld concern 
has been dealing in a temperature regulating 


by Scientific Chemical treatment. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres't. 


device known as the 
Davis & Roesch Sys- 
tem of Temperature 
Regulation, which has 
been adjudged to be an 


infringement of the 
well known Johnson 
system. 


The Johnson Service 
Company has had to 
meet this infringement 
under another name 
and won its case. Now 
the infringement comes 
to the surface through 
the instrumentality of 
the Weld concern. 


The Johnson System 
of temperature control 
is manufactured and 
installed by the John- 
son Service Co. of New 
York, Boston, Chicago 
and Milwaukee. It is 
the standard system in 
its line and is now in- 
stalled in ninety per 
cent of the schools and 
college buildings of the 
United States having any temperature regula- 
tion. 

School Garden Association. 


The School Garden Association, Station A, 
Boston, Mass., last year enlisted over 10,000 
workers in the School Garden Movement, and 
supplied seeds, instructions for planting and lit- 
erature to schools, clubs, ‘superintendents, prin- 
cipals, teachers, pupils and individuals in many 
parts of the country. The results of the work 
were so encouraging, and the good so manifest, 
that preparations have been made on a larger 
scale for 1906, providing a larger number of 
varieties of flowers and vegetables, and aiming 
to reach and assist all willing to join in the 
movement. 

A membership fee of six cents secures enroll- 
ment, a booklet of Directions for Planting, a 
sample collection of five varieties of seeds, and 
a list of the collections of flower and vegetable 
seeds that can be ordered for School and Home 
Garden use. Any one can apply. Simply write 
to F. W. Shattuck, Secretary, The School Gar- 
den Association, Station A, Boston, Mass., en- 
closing six cents, and giving your name and 
address’ plainly. 


The Day of the Class Pin. 

The eustom, so prevalent nowadays, of wear- 
ing a pin or a button emblematic of the class 
or society or fraternity of which one is a mem- 
ber, is a most laudable custom. The doing so 
is proof positive that the wearers are not only 


THe Famous HOLDEN 





Teachers who are interested in color-work in the schools 
should know the merits of Devoe School Color Boxes. 

We make a great variety of them, from the small three 
color box for little pupils, up to the finest and most elaborate. 


The cut shows our No. 122-C New Series. A 
three color box with four cakes and a long-handled 
No. 7 brush; one cake each of Carmine, Ultra- 
marine Blue, and two of Perfect Yellow. 
$3.60 per dozen. 


Special discounts to schools. 
should get a sample box. 


Address Department 5. 


Devoe @ Raynolds Co. 


Price 


Teachers in this branch 


176 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Putten and William Sts., New York. 
1214 Grand Ave., Kansas City. 





“not ashamed of their colors,’ but that they 
wish to let the world know that they are not. 
Among the various insignia which are seen, | 
class pins hold a prominent position, and the 
young man or young woman who is without one 
is to-day quité a conspicuous individual. Of 
these class pins Bunde & Upmeyer Co., the lead- 
ing jewelers of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, make a 
specialty, and the work turned out by them pos- 
sesses much merit. Being experts, the designs 
are both excellent and exclusive; being manu- 
facturers, the prices are considerably lower than 
are ordinarily charged. 


Milwaukee Dustless Brushes. 


The value of “Milwaukee Dustless Brushes” 
is recognized by school boards in all parts of the 
United States. Among the recent sales made 
by the manufacturers may be mentioned quanti- 
ties to the following: School Dist. No. 4, River 
Rouge, Mich.; New Mexico College of Agr. & 
Mech. Arts, Messilla Park, N. M.; Public 
School, Allegan, Mich.; Boards of Education in 
Barberton, Ohio; Ogden, Ia.; Barnesville, Ohio; 
Manhattan, Kan.; Traer, Iowa; Berwyn, II; 
Salina, Kan.; Independence, Mo.; Tecumseh, 
Mich.; Portville, N. Y.; Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; 
Durand, Mich.; Hackensack, Newark, N. J.; 
Hoopeston, Ill.; Midland, Mich.; Grand Mea- 
dow, Minn.; No, Arizona Normal School, Flag- 
staff, Ariz. siasnensineibihistiaaenintaenaeasiinne 


Milwaukee, Wis. Contract for school desks 
has been secured by the American School Fur- 
niture Company, Chicago. 
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SELF-BINDERS and TRANSPARENT PAPER 
Are Used by Over 1800 School Boards on Many Millions of Text Books 


INVESTIGATE THIS 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CoO. 
SPRINGFIELD, 


For the Purpose of Making the Books Last Nearly Twice as Long and Keeping Them Clean, Neat and Healthful 


The Book Covers are made of Unfinished Leatherette, rendered both Waterproof and Germ proof 

One Holden Cover costing 14 cents apiece will last a full 
school year and receive all of the Wear and Tear and Soiling instead of the book itself. 

The Quick Repairing Material is invaluable in keeping the Inside of the booms 4 in — repair 
by repairing broken binding, loosened or torn leaves. 


KEEP ABREAST OF THE TIMES AND 
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THE OHIO CONVENTION OF SCHOOL 
BOARDS. 
Continued from page 6. 
school that clearly showed it had outlived its 
usefulness and was no longer able to cope with 
present day requirements. 

J. J. Richeson, in discussing this paper, gave 
much information as to the practical working 
and value of centralization. 

The nominating committee presented the fol- 
lowing report: 

For President, Wm. Burns of Coshocton; first 
vice president, Geo. W. Carey, Lebanon; second 
vice president, Charles Jelleff, Piqua; secretary, 
J. A. Williams, Columbus. 

Executive Committee: B. S. Schlesinger, Xe- 
nia; O.S. Brecount, Thackerey; Dr. King, Ash- 
tabula; D. L. Gaskill, Greenville; Mrs. Pauline 
Steinem, Toledo; Dr. P. D. Shriner, Columbus. 

Legislative Committee: J. V. Jones, Dayton; 
Mrs. A. E. Hyre, Cleveland; Dr. W. O. Thomp- 
son, Columbus; Col. J. C. Gibbons, Akron; O. 
B. Finch, Oxford, 

Mr. Finch moved that the report of the com- 
mittee be adopted and the persons named be 
elected, which was agreed to. 

Mr. Burns was introduced and thanked the 


convention for the honor conferred upon him. . 


Mr. Jones moved that a vote of thanks be ex- 
tended to all who had prepared and read papers 
at the meeting. The motion was amended by 
adding the school commissioner and the officers 
and committees who had prepared the program. 
The motion as amended was carried. 

Mr. Simkins of Newark presented the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Resolved, That we look favorably on the legis- 
lative effort to extend the provisions of the 
Juvenile Court in order to enable said court to 
handle a large number of juvenile delinquents 
without dragging them into criminal courts and 
jails. 

Resolved, That in order to decrease the ex- 
penses of such courts we recommend that school 
men be made eligible to the position of judge 
of the Juvenile Court and probation officer. 
Adopted. 

After which the association adjourned. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
of Silver, Burdett & Company. 

Silver, Burdett & Company announce the fol- 
lowing new and forthcoming school and college 
texts: The Silver-Burdett Readers, by Ella M. 
Powers and Thomas M. Balliet, a series of five 
readers based on the best principles of pedagogy, 
embodying the choicest literature and distinct- 
ive in the skill with which the authors have 
graded the books. 

In the “Standard Series of Mathematics,” a 
series of arithmetics for primary and grammar 
grades by the well-known authors John W. Cook 
and Miss N. Cropsey, consisting of “The New 
Elementary Arithmetic” intended for use in the 
third, fourth and fifth elementary grades, con- 
taining an abundance of carefully graded exer- 
cises, designed to train pupils to think in num- 
ber; and “The New Advanced Arithmetic,” em- 
phasizing the three most important things—to 
train in scientific reasoning, to train in concen- 
tration and to train in accuracy. 

In “The Silver Series of Language Books,” 
“First Steps in English” (enlarged edition) by 
Albert LeRoy Bartlett, an elementary book, 
bright, inspiring and sufficiently technical; and 
“The Elements of English Grammar” by Albert 
LeRoy Bartlett and Howard Lee McBain, com- 
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plete in both analytic 
and constructive work. 

In Physiology and 
Hygiene there is the 
“New Health Series of 
School  Physiologies” 
by Charles II. Stoweli, 
M. D., consisting of “A 
Primer of Health,” for 
primary grades, simple, 
graphic, consistent; “A 
Ifealthy Body,” physi- 
ology for intermediate 
grades, emphasizing 
health, its foes and 
safeguards; and “The 
Essentials of Health,” 
anatomy, physiology 
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FOR DRAWING 
AND MODELING: 


Reproductions from An- 
tique, Mediaeval and 
Modern Soulpture Etc. 
“ene “€ for “ e 


SCHOOLROOM 
DECORATION. 


These Art Productions have 
never failed to receive the 
highest award when placed in 
competition with other makes. 


and hygiene for ad- 
vanced classes in gram- 
mar and higher grades. 

In “The World and 
Its People Series,” well 
known and widely used 
in the schools of this 
country, containing 
graphie and entertaining descriptions of all of 
the countries of the world and their peoples, a 
new edition of “Views in Africa,” by Anna B. 
Badlam, an up-to-date supplementary reader de- 
voted to “The Dark Continent.” 

In American History a most important and 
attractive new school text book, “Essentials of 
United States History,” by William A. Mowry 
and Blanche S. Mowry, simply written, suffi- 
ciently comprehensive and carefully graded. 

A French composition book, “Throngh France 
and the French Syntax,” by Robert L. Sander- 
son, giving a connected story of a journey 
through France. 

Additions to “The Silver Series of Classics” 
are “Selected Poems and Tales of Edgar Allan 
Poe,” edited by Charles Marshall Graves, an il- 
lustrated edition of the best of the author’s 
poems and five representative tales; and Tenny- 
son’s “In Memoriam,” edited by Vernon P. 
Squires. 

“The School and Its Life,” by Charles B. Gil- 
bert, a valuable treatise on Practical Pedagogy, 
relating to school management and organization. 

In the “Stories of Colony and Nation” Series, 
“The War of 1812,” by Everett T. Tomlinson, 
the third volume of the delightful historical 
stories for upper grammer grades and for class 
and general reading. , 

Another new book compiled by the author of 
the popular “Songs of the Nation” (published 
by the same house several years since), “Songs 
of America and Homeland” by Col. Charles W. 
Johnson, patriotic, devotional and folk songs of 
America and other countries. 

In “The Silver Song Series,”’ Number Twen- 
ty-Four “Songs of Devotion and Patriotism,” 
by Leonard B. Marshall; and in the Beacon 
Series of Vocal Selections there have been 
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C. Hennecke Co. 


Milwaukee, - Wis. 


Send for Catalogue. 





added about ten new selections, furnishing 
choice songs and choruses for graduation exer- 
cises and special school occasions. 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COM. 
PANY’S PLANT. 

We present to our readers herewith a birdseye 
view of the plant of the Columbia School Sup- 
ply Company at Indianapolis. It is the largest 
factory in America exclusively devoted to the 
manufacture of apparatus for school use. 

The history and development of the Colum- 
bia School Supply Company is interesting and 
characteristic of American enterprise. The 
idea of the Crowell Laboratory Cabinet was 
conceived and developed by Prof. M. E. Crowell 
in the early nineties during his long connection 
with the Shortridge High School at Indianap- 
olis, Ind. The first complete outfit was manu- 
factured and placed on the market in 1896. It 
found favor immediately. The ingenuity of the 
eabinet, the strength and excellence of the ap- 
paratus and the comparatively low cost appealed 
to school authorities. Since then the cabinet 
has been improved and its equipment increased. 
At the present date more than three thousand 
high schools, seminaries, academies and colleges 
in the United States and foreign countries are 
equipped. 





Several years ago the company outgrew its 
factory and erected its present plant, which, as 
we have already stated, is the largest of its 
kind. The manufacture of high grade piece ap- 
paratus has been undertaken and now consti- 
tutes an important branch of the business. Spe- 
cial equipments for high schools, including the 
complete fitting up of laboratories with fixtures, 
stands and apparatus are also undertaken, 
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AN EXTRA FINE, HIGH 
GRADE LEAD, ESPECIALLY 
ADAPTED FOR DRAWING 


SAMPLES TO TEAGHERS UPON REQUEST 


EBERHARD FABER, - New York 


A New Algebra. 

D. C. Heath & Company have just issued a new Al- 
gebra by Professor Webster Wells designed to meet the 
needs of high schools and academies of the highest 
grade. While it follows somewhat the plan of the 
author’s Essentials of Algebra, many additional topics 
have been introduced and improvements made. The 
following features of special interest are emphasized 
by the. publishers : 

The early development is based on arithmetic proc- 
esses already familiar to the student. 

Parenthesis expressions treated as monomials are of 
frequent occurrence in all fundamental operations. 

Factoring is strong enough to permit the omission of 
the Euclidean method of H. C. F. 

Solution of equations by factoring methods is intro- 
dueed early. 

Graphical 
equation. 

Physies problems and formulae occur throughout the 
book. 





work appears simultaneously with the 


The development of square root is attractive, simple, 
unusual, 

An advaneed chapter is offered on Factoring and 
Symmetry. 

Opportunity is given late in the book to take up ab- 
stract theory and the proofs of the fundamental laws. 

The algebra is cross-referenced and thoroughly in- 
dexed. 

Ginn & Company announce that they received one 
hundred and twenty adoptions in about forty counties 
of West Virginia since the first of the year. 

A Southern Representative. 

Mr. James B. Cunningham has been employed to 
represent the Prang Educaticéhal Company in the South 
and Southwest, with headquarters at San Antonio 
Texas. Mr. Cunningham was formerly secretary of 
the board of education at San Antonio and has a large 
acquaintance among the educational people of Texas 
and the Southwest. 

The Largest School Supply Store. 
Franeiseo, Cal. The school supply store of 
Whitaker & Ray is said to be the largest in the United 
States. Fhe firm oceupies the ground floor of a large 
building as well as the upper floors filled entirely with 
educational supplies. 


San 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
Thoughtful school directors, writes R. L. Myers of 
the Teachers’ ageney, Harrisburg, Pa., have come to 
regard teachers’ agencies as the best of all means of 


adjusting candidates and vacancies. They eonsult a 
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charge, special and original designs executed in colors. Be 
know what your class colors are. and about how many pirts you 
will then quote you our lowest net figures, 

We @o first-class work only, and at very reasonable prices, 
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teachers’ agency with as much con- 
fidence as bankers and business men 
consult Bradstreet’s business agency, 
and it is right that they should do so. 
Philosophically, there is no other 
means of securing positions or promo- 
tions so reasonably; commercially, 
there is none so honorable; practical- 
ly, there is none so sensible. The 
teacher is saved from the danger of 
imposing upon good natural friends; 
he is informed of places that he 
would not learn of by other means, 
and is kept in line for promotion. The 
director or superintendent is relieved 
from the charge of nepotism and 
favoritism, and he is spared the time and annoyance 
incident to examining a large number of promiscuous 
applications. The school is protected from the dangers 
attending a too rigid adherence to the home-talent the- 
ory. Today, practically, no important position is filled 
without consulting an agency. The highest salaried 
university positions are seldom filled until some agency 
has been consulted; and the facets learned about the 
most prominent men are usually sought through an 
agency. 


Artistic Diplomas. 

Schools desiring to secure the most artistic diplomas 
and certificates should send for the illustrated catalog 
and prices of The Kinsley Studio, 245 Broadway, New 
York. 

They design and lithograph school and college di- 
plomas and are making a specialty of public school 
designs. 

This Studio has every facility for turning out the 
best up-to-date work at the most reasonable prices. Mr. 
Kinsley’s long experience with schools and as editor of 
the Penman’s Art Journal eiables him to know just 
what is required, and orders receive his personal at- 
tention. 

A Guide to New York. 

“A Day int New York” is the title of an’ interesting 
and helpful little booklet just issued by the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company for visitors to the metropolis. 
General information as to the topography of the city, 
its main thoroughfares, points of interest, churches, 
ete., 18 given. 

A unique feature, and one which will appeal to the 
visitor whose time for sight-seeing is limited, consists 
in plans for one-hour, two-hour, three-hour, half-day, 
evening and whole day tours of the city. The routes 
are carefully planned and remarkably comprehensive. 
Ilints for saving time and trouble, rates for cab and 
eoach hire and a list of the subway stations complete 
the book. 

The prospective traveler to New York, be he teacher 
or business man, should not fail to write for a copy to 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J. 
A postal request will bring it. 


A Typewriting Contest. 


The advocates of touch typewriting have something 
to talk about judging from the results of the recent 
Blindfold Typewriting Contest held at Chicago, March 
20-22, in connection with the National Business Show. 
At this contest Miss Rose L. Fritz onee more demon- 
strated beyond the shadow of a doubt that she is the 
most marvelous typist that the world has ever seen. 
In this contest Miss Fritz broke the 
world’s record in a Blindfold Type- 


writing contest by writing 4,007 
words correctly in sixty minutes, 


beating her 
1,343 words. 


nearest competitor by 
Miss Fritz, who is but 
eighteen years of age, learned type- 
writing from “A Practical Course in 
Touch Typewriting” (published by 
Isaac Pitman & Sons) under the di- 
rection of the author, Mr. Charles E. 


sure to let us Smith 


can use; we ee une 


The finance committee of the Chi- 
cago board of education is endeavor- 
ing to secure for the teachers money 
due them at the time of the salary 
cut in 1897. 
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School, Lowell, Mass, School, Greenfield, Mass. 
ECONOMY OF TIME 


Note writing in schools should be as 
obsolete as ancient stone writing. The 
tendency towards shorter school sessions 
necessitates elimination of every unneces- 
sary task of principal, teacher, or scholar. 
We term the convenience of telephones 
secondary to the economical advantage. 
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Telephones for Schoolrooma 


UNINTERRUPTION 

The telephone avoids nine tenths of all 
school interruptions. The visits of janitor, 
scholars with messages, and teachers, are 
discontinued. Book agents, solicitors, and 
undesirable visitors receive a courteous but 
quick dismissal through the ante-room tele- 
phone. They get no further, 


** Annunciphone” 
Telephone 
Switehboard 
Installed in 
Grammar Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





COST OF INSTALLING 

We furnish inexpensive but practica! tele- 
phone systems adapted to the requirements 
of cmall schools, while high schools, nor- 
mal schools, and colleges are equipped with 
every economy and convenience known to 
the telephonic art. Specifications for in- 
stalling and estimates of cost submitted on 
receipt of floor blue-prints, with crosses 
designating location of phones, 


** Rotokoll ” a 
Telephone 
Switehboard 









High Sehool, 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


PRACTICABILITY 


Before inaugurating our school telephone 
advertising campaign, we conclasively de- 
monstrated by time tests of actual installa. 
tions, the practicability of our apparatus, 
Accompanying illustrations show types of 
our inexpensive, medium, and the most 
up-to-date systems, 


Combined 


Normal 
** Retokoll” : 
Telephone ee 
P Chieago, Ill. 


and Bell System 


DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 


**School Telephone” Bulletin, No. 6, 
carefully illustrating and describing eight 
distinct systems, and ‘* Telephone Practice” 
Bulletin, No. 7, illustrating actual installa- 
tions, mailed on request, 


ELECTRIC GOODS MANF'G. CO. 


TELEPHONE SPECIALISTS 


21 years of electrical specialty experience 
We have the plant, the men, and the experience 


115 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
BRANCHES: 
CHICAGO TORONTO SAN FRANCISCO 
930 Monon Bidg. 130 Bay St. 519 Mission St. 
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ARKANSAS. 

Lake Village—A 2-story school will be erected. Vine 
Bluffs—Plans will be prepared for a $50,000 high school. 
ARIZONA. 

Douglas—Decided to erect a $40,000 school. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Belvedere—Voted $6,000 in bonds for the erection of 


-oO7 


a new school. Los Angeles—$527,000 has been appro- 
priated for school purposes; 11-room school costing 
$24,750 on Montana street; additions to schools on 
Main street and on Washington street will cost $18,000 
and contain 8 rooms each; 6-room additions to cost 
$12,000 each to the Twenty-fourth and the Cornwall 
street schools; a 6-room $13,000 addition to the Fifty- 
fourth street school; 4-room additions to the Second, 
Gates, West Vernon, Thirty-ninth, Jefferson, Arroy 
Seco and the Seventh street schools to cost $9,000 each ; 
4-room additions costing $8,000 each to the Utah and 
the Boyd street schools; $5,000, 2-room addition to the 
‘Micheltorena street school; one-room addition to the 
Hostetter street school at a cost of $2,500. Sawtelle— 
Plans are being drawn for the addition of 3 rooms to 
school on. Oregon avenue. 
COLORADO. 

Boulder—Archts. William Redding & Son are prepar- 
ing plans for an addition to the high school for district 
No. 3; cost, $30,000. La Junta—Archt. G. W. Roe, 
Pueblo, is preparing plans and will receive bids about 
April 20 for a 2-story high school for school district 
No. 1; cost, $32,000. 

CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven-—Archts. Brown & Von Beren are draw- 
ing plans for a school to be erected on Kimberly avenue. 
DELAWARE. 

Wilmington—aArcht. E. L. Rice, Jr., is preparing plans 
for the erection of a school at 30th and Madison streets. 
GEORGIA. 

Adrian--Site has been selected for the erection of an 
$8,000 school. Gainesville—A boys’ high school will be 
erected. Atlanta—Plans for the Pryor street school, for 
which an appropriation of $25,000 was made, will be 
prepared by Archt. Haralson Bleckley. 

IDAHO. 


Potlatch—Plans for an 8-room school for the Pot- 
latch Lumber Co. have been prepared by Archt. C. Ferris 
White, Spokane, Wash. Boise—Plans for the Hazel 
school in District No. 23 have been completed by Archts. 
Tourtellote & Co. Wallace—Completed plans for erec- 
tion of a 2-story, 8-room school; Stritskey & Sweatt, 
architects. 


ILLINOIS. 

Duquoin—Archt. Paul O. Moratz, Bloomington, is pre- 
paring plans for the erection of a $25,000 school. De- 
catur—Plans for additions to the Oakland and Pugh 
schools have been prepared by Archt. M. G. Patterson. 
Le Roy—Voted to erect a $10,000 school. Streator—A 
2-story school, costing $7,500, will be erected. Rockford 
—Archt. Frank A. Carpenter was selected to design the 
West End school, to cost about $30,000. Oak Park— 
Plans have been completed by Archt. H. G. Fiddelke for 
the Oliver Wendell Holmes high school. Brighton— 
The proposition to erect a school not to exceed $12,000 
in cost for District No. 10 carried. Deercreek—Voted 
that a $6,000 school be erected. Aurora—School to be 
erected on the East Side. Rockford—Plans of Archt. 
J. C. Llewellyn, Chicago, accepted for the erection of 
an addition to the high school. Ottawa—A one-story, 
4-room school will be erected. Danville—Plans are 
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States. Our Patent Construction insures a buildi 
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being drawn for a school 
to replace the Butternut 
school, recently destroyed 
by fire. Oak Park—Voted 
to erect two schools and 
issuing bonds to the 
amount of $60,000 to pay 
for them. Morris — A 
school will be erected in 
the third ward to cost 
$10,000 and a 3-room ad- 
dition to the high school 
for $7,000. 
INDIANA. 

Anderson — (Plans have 
been prepared by Archts. 
Wright & Duncan for the 
erection of a 2-story, 4- 
room, $12,000 school, at 
North Anderson. Indianap- 
olis—Archts. C. A. Krutsch 
& Co. are preparing plans 
for a 2-story school. Fort- 
ville— Bids will be _ re- 
ceived about April 24th 
for a 2-story school after 
plans made by Archt. J. 
G. Hollingsworth, Indian- 
apolis; cost, $10,000. Ft. Wayne—Archts. Griffith & 


Fair have plans for a 1-story school to be erected in 
Jackson township; cost, $3,000. Michigantown—Plans 


are being prepared by Archts. C. A. Krutsch & Co., In- 
dianapolis, for a 3-story, 8-room school. Bids will be 
received about May ist. Milan Center—2-story, $8,900 
school has been planned by Archts. Griffith & Fair, Ft. 
Wayne. Raleigh—Archt. W. S. Kaufman, Richmond, 
has plans for a 2-story, $18,000 school. Royal Center 
—Voted to erect a school. Logansport—It has been 
decided to erect a school in the East End. Garrett— 
$20,000: high school will be erected. Bremen—School 
to cost about $40,000 will be erected. : 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Paul’s Valley—Two schools, costing approximately 
$8,000 and $12,000, will be erected. Tulsa—A bond 
issue of $25,000 voted for erection of school. Okemah 
—$15,000 in bonds voted for erection of a school. Stone- 
wall—School is being erected. Wetumka—Bonds to the 
amount of $14,000 will be issued. 

IOWA. 

Des Moines-—A parochial school will be erected at 
Tenth and Walnut streets. Waterloo—Will erect an 
addition to the McKinley schoo]. Ames—Bonds to the 
amount of $9,000 will be issued for erection of school 
in the Fourth ward. Richland—$3,000 addition to 
school will be erected. Olds—wWill erect a_ school. 
Newton—Voted to erect a $25,000 school. Mason City 
—4-room addition to the Grant school will be erected. 
Hinton—wWill erect school. Mt. Vernon—Voted $2,500 
for erection of school. : 


CHICAGO 





KANSAS. 

Hutchinson — The proposition to issue $70,000 in 
bonds to build and equip a high school at Sixth and 
Maple streets carried. Independence—Competitive plans 
will be received up to April 18th for a Carnegie library 
costing $20,000. Address J. C. Ross, chairman library 
board. 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville—Plans of Archts. Thomas & Bohne have 
been selected for the erection of a $25,000 colored 
school on Floyd and Pearl streets. Middlesboro—A 
$30,000 school will be erected. Barbourville—Wil! 
issue $10,000 in bonds for the erection of a high school. 

LOUISIANA. 

Plaquemine — $40,000 high school will be erected. 

Eros—School to cost $4,000 will be erected. 
MAINE. 
Rumford Falls—$50,000 high school will be erected. 


Notice. 


Bids will be received by the Cannon Falls School 
Board for a low pressure steam heating plant to be 
installed in the public school building at Cannon Falls, 
Minnesota. 

Bids will be received on or before April 16, 1906. 

Plans and specifications will be on file with the 
Secretary of the School Board. 


- The Board reserves the right to reject any or all 
8. 


Respectfully, 
P. 8S. ASLAKSON, 
T. R. JOHNSON, 
A. T. CONLEY, 
Committee. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Fall River—<Accepted the plans of Archts. Louis G. 
Destremps & Son for the erection of a 3-story, 10-room 
school to replace the one destroyed by fire; cost, $60,- 
000. ‘These architects are also preparing plans for a 
2-story, parochial school for St. Joseph's parish; cost, 
$25,000. Norwood—Plans have been drawn by Archt. 
Henry Bailey Alden, Boston, for an 8-room_ school. 
Haverhill—$250,000 high school will be erected. Bey- 
erly—An appropriation was made for the erection of a 
16-room addition to the present high school. 

MICHIGAN. 

Belding—Site for an $8,000 school has been selected. 
Norway——Purchased site and plans are being prepared 
by Archts. Charlton & Kuenzli, Marquette, for the erec- 
tion of a 13-room, $35,000 high school. Hemlock—The 
Smith school district will erect a school. Escanaba— 
Voted to erect a $25,000 high school. Mendon—School 
to be erected. Kalamazoo—Addition to the North- 
West street school planned by Archt. C. A. Fairchild. 
Albion—Archt. Claire Allen, Jackson, has plans for an 
addition to the high school. Port Huron—Plans for a 
school at the tunnel are being prepared by Archt. George 
L. Harvey. Sault Ste. Marie—Accepted plans of Archt. 


E. F. Head for erection of an 8-room school on Albert 
street.. 





MINNESOTA. 

Virginia—Plans are being prepared for the erection 
of an 8-room, $30,000 school by Archts. W. R. Parsons 
& Son Co., Des Moines, Iowa. Grand Rapids—6-room 
school costing $25,000 will be erected. Lyle—Have 
completed plans for a school. Kelliher—$4,500 school 
will be erected. Kennedy—Will erect school. Minne- 
apolis—$40,000 parochial school will be erected. 

MISSOURI. 

Concordia—Plans dre being prepared by Archt. Edw. 
A. Strong, Sedalia, for a $25,000 recitation hall build- 
ing for St. Paul College. Kansas City—Archt. Charles 
A. Smith has been instructed to prepare plans for a 





high school to be erected in Hyde Park to take the place’ 


of the present Westport high school. St. Louis—Plans 
have been approved for the erection of the Rose Fan- 
ning school to be located at Grace and McDonald ave- 
nues. It will contain twenty-two rooms and a kinder- 
garten and will cost about $187,000. 


. MONTANA. 

Great Falls—Plans for a 6-room, $16,000 school at 

Boston Heights will be prepared. 
NEBRASKA. 

Beaver City—Archt. M. N. Bair, Falls City, is pre- 
paring plans for a 2-story,: 6-room school to cost 
$14,000. Kearney—3 wings will be erected to the State 
Normal School according to the plans of Archt. Geo. A. 
Berlinghof, Lincoln; cost, $150,000. Also has plans 
for the $50,000 military academy. McCook—-Plans are 
yeing prepared for a $35,000 high school. Alma—$15,- 
300 has been voted for the erection of a school. Ne 


oraska City—Plans for a manual training school have 
deen prepared. 


KNAPP & WEST 
Schoolhouse Architects 


353 Colman Building, Seattle 
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—— - ———— 
NEW JERSEY. 

Rutherford — 8-room school is being 
erected on Vierrepont avenue, and a 4- 
yom addition to the school on Union 
avenue. Freehold—#8-story military acad- 
emy Will be erected according to the 
plans of Areht. C. Powell Karr, New 
york, N. Y.; cost, $30,000. Jersey City—- 
plans of Archt. John T. Rowland have 
peen accepted for the erection of the No. 
Nutley—An addition will be 
erected to the Park school in accordance 
with the plans submitted by Archt. C. G. 
Jones, Belleville. Trenton—Archt. Henry 
), Dagit, Philadelphia, Pa., will prepare 
plans for a $70,000 parochial school. 

NEW YORK. 

North Olean—L. Patterson is architect 
for the 4-room school to be erected at a 
cost of $10,000. Niagara Falls—Voted in 
favor of expending $69,419 for two new 
schools. New York City—Archt. C. B. J. 
snyder has plans for a school at north- 
west corner of Madison and_ Jackson 
streets; cost, $350,000. Plans are being 
drawn by Archt. Wm. B. Tuthill, for an 
industrial school for the American Female Guardian Society. 
Avon—Plans are being prepared for the erection of a school. 
Salamanea—School to be erected. Churchville—Archts. H. 
W. Homelius & Son, Batavia, are preparing plans for a 2- 
story, $8,000 high school. Owego—Have chosen Archts. 
Pierce & Bickford, Elmira, for erection of school on Main 
street. Canastota—School to be erected. Borden—District 
No. 15 to erect a school. Binghamton—Archt. E. W. Van 


Slyke has plans for a $50,000 school to be erected at Robinson 
street. New York—Site selected for the erection of a school 
in the south side of 139th street, between Lenox and Fifth 
avenue. Plans adopted for a 21-room addition to public school 
51; new building, public school 150, 46 rooms. Far Rockaway 
—An addition will be built to Public School No. 39. Buffalo 
—A 16-room school will be erected at Urban and Moselle 
streets; cost, $70,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Mooresville—$10,000 school to be erected. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Edinburg—Plans for a 2-story, 4-room high school: have 
been prepared by Archt. D. A. Omeyer, St. Paul, Minn. Bar- 
ton—Hancock Brothers, Archts., Fargo, planned school for 
District No. 3. Ashley—Voted in favor of erecting a school. 
Fargo—Arehts. R. J. Haxbie & Co. will prepare plans for a 
4room addition to the Roosevelt school costing $6,000. 

OHIO. 

Youngstown—Site has been purchased for the erection of a 
parochial school. Dennison—It has been decided to issue 
$50,000 in bonds for the erection of three schools. Archt. H. 
0. Wurmser, Lorain, will prepare the plans. Cambridge— 
Archt. J. F. Orr will prepare plans for an 8-room and a 
4-room school. Sandusky—Competitive plans have been pre- 
pared for erecting a 2-story parochial school costing $35,000. 
Also the board of education contemplates the erection of a 
3-story, $60,000 high school. Dayton—The erection of a 
2-story school is being considered by the board of education. 
New Philadelphia—Have accepted the plans of Archt H. O. 
Wurmser, Lorain, for the erection of a 2-story, $20,000 school. 
Hamilton—-An addition to the Second ward school has been 
planned by Archt. George Barkman; cost, $25,000. Madison- 
ville—Arecht. Chas. Hl. Fasse, Cincinnati, has plans for a 
~story, $3,009 parochial school. Ashtabula—Plans are being 
prepared by Archt. J. L. Wilson for an addition to the school 
on Pacific street. Napoleon—Archt. H. W. Wachter, Toledo, 
has prepared plans for a 2-story, $12,000 school. Prospect— 
Bonds to the amount of $5,000 will be issued and plans are 
being prepared by Archt. W. E. Griffith for improving the 
School. Barberton—Issued $15,000 in bonds for the erection 
of the New High street school. Woodsfield—To erect school. 
Portsmouth—Work has commenced on the Bond street school. 
Mt. Vernon—A Columbus architect has been employed to fur- 
nish plans for 4-room additions to each of the five ward 
schools. Akron—The plans of Archt. Milton E. Harpster 
have been adopted for the erection of an annex to the high 
School. Mansfield—Plans for the addition to the Newman 
Street school prepared by Archt. Vernon Redding have been 
accepted. Clayton—Started work on school. Southington— 
Central school to be erected. Mingo Junction—g55,000 in 
bonds have been issued for the erection of a school. Melmore 
~A township high school will be erected. 


31 school. 





ie Cleveland—Archt. 
> Barnum has completed plans for the annex to the Halle 
school. 


Elkton—District No. 2 will erect a school to replace 
the one destroyed by fire. Williamstown—Bonds to the amount 
of $25,000 will be issued for the erection of a school. 
OKLAHOMA. 
Waurika—A four room school will be erected. 
OREGON. 
-Voted $12,000 for erection of school. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

__ Philadelphia — 3-story parochial school to be erected at 
Third and Fitzwater streets planned by Archts. Ballinger & 
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Perrot. Osceola Mills—-2-story school will be erected. South 
Scranton—12-room school will be erected. Franklin—2-room 
addition will be erected to the Third ward school. Philadel- 
phia—Plans for a 2-story parochial school have been prepared 
by Archt. E. F. Durang. Archts. Field & Medary have plans 
for a 1-story training house at Germantown for the Penn 
Charter School. Wilkesbarre—Have chosen Archt. Owen Mc- 
Glynn to prepare plans for the erection of a large addition 
to the Courtright avenue school. Plans for additions to four 
schools are being prepared by Archts. McCormick & French. 
Allentown—aAccepted the plans drawn by Archts. Ruge & 
Lange for an addition to the Franklin school. York—12-room 
school to be built according to plans which were prepared by 
Archt. Charles Keyworth. Sharon—A parochial school for 
St. Joseph’s congregation will be erected according to the 
plans of Archt. J. P. Brenot, Oil City; cost, $16,000. Weldon 
—Plans are being prepared for the erection of a 2-story, 8- 
room school. West Belleville—Branderburger site has been 
selected for the erection of the $25,000 Henry Raab school. 
Pen Argyl—Archt. A. W. Leh, South Bethlehem, completed 
plans for a high school. Philadelphia—Site at the corner of 
Broad street and Allegheny avenue purchased for erection of a 
$500,000 Museum and School of Industrial Art. Bangor— 
Plans are being prepared by Archt. Harvey T. Hauer, Leba- 
non, for the erection of an $18,000 school. Spring City—An 
$8,000 school will be erected. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Florence—Bonds to the amount of $50,000 will be issued. 
TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga Site has been purchased at Ridgedale on 
which to erect a $10,000 school. Concord—School destroyed 
by fire will be rebuilt. Harriman—-A parochial school will be 
erected on Margrave street. 

TEXAS. 

Colorado—Plans of Archt. T. J. Galbraith, Hillsboro, were 
accepted for the erection of a 2-story, $15,000 high school. 
DeKalb—2-story, $5,000 school to be erected according to the 
plans of Archt. R. S. Glenn & Co., Clarksville. Amarillo— 
Accepted plans of Archts. Sparger & Peters, Bonham, for a 
2-story, $20,000 school. San Marcos—New chemical and bio- 
graphical laboratory, for which $10,000 was appropriated, will 
be erected. Dallas—Adopted the plans of Archts. Lang & 
Witchell for erection of a-$150,000 high school. Grangér— 
Voted to issue $15,000 in bonds for erection of a school. 
Lampsas—One-story, 2-room addition will be erected to the 
school. Palestine—School costing $11,000 will be erected. 
Wallisville—To erect a school. Eagle Pass—The proposi- 
tion to issue $30,000 in bonds for a new school carried. 


UTAH. 

Sunnyside—Have submitted plans for a $15,000 school. 
Springville—$12,000 has been appropriated for the erection of 
a school. Salt Lake City—Two 12-room $40,000 schools and 
a $25,000 high school gymnasium will be erected. 

VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk—The school board has been authorized to issue 
bonds to amount of $50,000 for erection of schools. A 3-story, 
$18,000 school will be erected on Maryland avenue, Port Nor- 
folk. Also competitive bids are wanted for two schools—a 
12-room building, at Omohundro avcaue and 15th street, and 
one at Chapel and Clay streets. R. A. Dobie, supt. Black- 
stone—Have adopted plans for a $10,000 school. 

WASHINGTON. 

Kennewick—Archt. Newton C. Gauntt, North Yakima, has 
prepared plans for a high school, costing $15,000. Tacoma—- 
Approved the plans of Archt. Fred H. Heath for the Wash- 
ington school. Walla Walla—An 8-room $10,000 school will 
be erected at College Place. Clarkston—Archt. Nave, Lewis- 
ton, has plans for a school. Chelan—Voted to issue $10,000 
in bonds for erection of school. Winchester—4-room school 
to be erected. Leavenworth—It has been decided to erect an 
8-room, $10,000 school. College Place—Voted to issue $10,000 
in bonds for the erection of a school. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Elm Grove—Melton estate on Cruger’s 
Lane has been selected as a site for the 
new school. Smithfield—School costing 
$18,000 will be erected. 

WISCONSIN. 


Elk Mound—Plans have been completed 
by Archts. Thori, Alban & Fischer, St. 
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Paul, Minn., for the erection of a 1-story, 4-room, 
$6,000 school. Madison—2-story, 8-room school will 
be erected according to the plans of Archts. Claude & 
Starck; cost, $28,000. Tilden—VPlans are being pre- 
pared by Archts. Schick & Roth, La Crosse, for a 
Catholic boarding school. Stoughton—Plans for a 2- 
story, $40,000 high school have been prepared by 
Archts. Claude & Starck, Madison. New London— 
Plans will be received up to April 17 for a 6-room 
ward school to cost between $10,000 and $12,000. W. 
J. Hamilton, ex-officio clerk. Archts. E. Brielmaier & 
Sons are preparing plans for a 2-story school for the 
Sacred Heart congregation. 


RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


At the recent convention of school boards of 
Winnebago County, Wisconsin, Mr. E. E. Shel- 
don, principal of the Omro high school, gave 
an interesting account of the care of rural 
school libraries in the county. “About three 
years ago,” said Mr. Sheldon, “as an experiment 
the classification of a district school] library was 
undertaken. The card charging used in the 
public and larger school libraries was also tried. 


Both worked successfully and proved that the 


work éould be undertaken in a simplified form 
in a district school. 

At the county institute a simple form of 
classification and the card charging system were 
taught the teachers and the work was exempli- 
fied by using the library of the county super- 
intendent of schools. Book repairing and also 
book binding were introduced by Prof. Sum- 
mers of the Oshkosh Normal School, who had 
charge of ‘the work in manual training. As a 
result of this work about twenty-five teachers 
went out to their schools and took hold of the 
school libraries; put them in shape by repairing 
‘all damaged books; then introduced the card 
charging system and followed up the work by 
using a simple card classification. The advan- 
tages derived have been manifold: the books are 
preserved in better condition, and a better ac- 
count is kept of books going out and coming in. 
The classification brings the material of the 
library into form when it is easily available for 
use. 

The expense of material used need not cost 
over $2.50 for the average school library as 
found in district schools. The children coming 
from schools where some attempt is made at 
classification understand ‘better how to use pub- 
lie or school libraries, when after leaving dis- 
trict schools they attend some secondary school. 


TEACHERS’ SIDE LINES. 


Apropos af the fact that teachers in Chicago 
are engaged ‘outside of school hours to turn an 
honest dollar has prompted much comment on 
the part of the local press. 

“The profession of teaching is one which at- 
tracts many people as a means of getting a little 
money ahead for embarkation in some other vo- 
cation in life,” says one editor. “Its ranks, 
therefore, are constantly changing, as law, med- 
icine, business, or housekeeping takes those who 
never had any serious intention of following 
it permanently. Many a teacher seeks some 
additional occupation in the direction of his 
inclinations, perhaps with the idea ultimately 
of giving up the one for the other. The small- 
ness of the average salary is the real reason for 
this condition of things. Even where one has 
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definitely decided to make teaching the life 
work there is always the temptation to give a 
little time to something else. Sometimes the 
interest is purely that of natural fondness; 
sometimes it is financial and beset with certain 
dangerous tendencies. 

“For example, there is no doubt that there 
are many teachers and principals who are in 
the pay of book companies and school furnish- 
ing houses, their influence being purchased for 
cash, this influence being exerted in conversa- 
tion, in addresses at institutes, or in friendly 
advice to school boards. It would be impossi- 
ble to hazard a guess at the extent of such sub- 
sidizing, and there can be no doubt that the 
practice is reprehensible in the extreme. It is 
one of the great evils connected with American 
education, 

“It is possible to conceive, also, of a side line 
in connection with which a teacher might at- 
tempt to use his acquaintance gained through 
the schovlroom in trying, to work up business as 
an agent of some kind, a condition always un- 
pleasant and sometimes highly objectionable. A 
principal acting as agent for an insurance com- 
pany, for example, might use undue and im- 
proper suggestions in trying to get some of his 
subordinates to take out policies in his particu- 
lar company. A promoter, likewise, might make 
himself offensive and disagreeable if he were to 
use his position in the schools as a vantage 
ground for approaching his fellows or the par- 
ents of his pupils. . 

“There is another aspect of the case, however, 
which is entirely different. Where a teacher 
remains in one position year after year, teach- 
ing the same subjects over and over again, 
using much the same materials, there is the 
greatest danger of narrowness. A side line may 
be the salvation of many a splendid instructor. 
A pateh of ground where small gardening is 
done; a larger tract approaching the dignity of 
a farm; a coop filled with favorite varieties of 
fowls; or even a case of butterflies and beetles, 
with its accompaniment of net and long walks 
in search of new specimens, may be just the 
thing needed to relieve the mind from the te- 
dium of the schoolroom and make it all the 
better fitted for the serious work of the daily 
routine. 

“Nor is the possession of private means, per- 
haps the result of years of saving, destructive 
of good work in the teacher’s chair. A well-to- 
do man or woman, with wise investments, may 
be the most effective in the classroom and the 
best in influence ‘over pupils. The real test of 
the side line should be this: Does it interfere 
with the efficiency of the teacher? That being 
answered in the negative, no one has any special 
reason for complaint.” 


EDUCATORS. 

Are you contemplating a trip to San Fran- 
cisco in July? If so, your most picturesque and 
instructive route is via the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad. 

This famous scenic highway traverses the 
most wonderful natural sight places to be found 
in the world. It offers two separate and distinct 
routes across the Rocky Mountains—one by way 
of Colorado Springs and the Pike’s Peak region, 
through the Royal Gorge and over Tennessee 
Pass, through the Eagle River Canon and down 
the Canon of the Grand, past Glenwood Springs 
and on te Salt Lake City. The other climbs 
Marshall Pass, winds through the Black Canon 
of the Gunnison and also on to Salt Lake City. 

The Rio Grande Route affords immeasurable 
advantages over any other Trans-Continental 
Line inasmuch as the Scenic Wonders are lo- 
cated on its main line, thus obviating the neces- 
sity of extra fares for side trips. The tourist is 
granted stopover privileges at any point between 
Denver and Salt Lake City. 





» ALBERT P. MARBLE 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 
Died, March 25th, 1906.' 


Illustrated pamphlets describing the trip will 
be furnished free upon application to 8S. K. 
Hooper, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Denver, Colo. 


MANUAL TRAINING CATALOGUE. 
We find upon our exchange table two very 
interesting catalogues upon manual training 
supplies received from the firm of Chandler & 
Barber, Boston, Mass. The books are numbered 
7 and 8, the first named being a general supply 
directory and the second confined to metal 
work (hammered and enameled). In the latter 
is contained a list of tools that are used for 
hammering copper into various shapes by means 
of anvils or stakes. The firm asserts that thisis 
the only catalogue ever published which refers 
to this kind of work. 
The books are complete and very comprehen- 
sive. Manual training teachers and other in- 
terested persons will do well to avail themselves 
of an opportunity to obtain them. They may 
be had by writing Chandler & Barber, 122-126 
Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





Adv. 5 Series “C” 


Your Opportunity 
Southwest 


along the 
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knocksat the door 





“Tis said Opportunity knocks only 
once. When it comes—as it does to- 
day—-and says, “go Southwest and 
get a farm of your own,” don't shut 


the door. Open it! 


on f pon fave Seale ro 7“, paierme- 
10n free for the : . . 
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